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A Ministering Spirit, ete. 


A MINISTERING SPIRIT. 


I WANDERED far into the spring, and met 
A shining one. 
‘** Art come, the soul of rose or violet, 
That earth with flame-like fragrance may 
be set 
Where thou dost run ?” 
Her tripping feet with morning dew were 
wet. 


‘* Or art thou that sweet spirit of the trees 
That rises red 
To flush their tips, till, to the warmer 
breeze, 
Leaflets are spread ?”’ 
Young leaves, like woodland sunbeams, 
crowned her head. 


‘* Pilot of floating cloud, hast left the blue, 
Lighting to play ? 
Or wind-wraith that with wings of sunrise 
flew 
From gates of day ?”’ 
She passed in sun and shade, now grave, 
now gay. 


‘‘Or this glad song the birds are piping 
forth 
Didst thou indite — 
Thy very beauty is of music’s worth, 
Child of delight ?”’ 
Her voice brought memories of tears and 
mirth. 


‘*T come from God, to give in weary eyes 
New light on everything ; 
I am the Joy of Spring. 
I teach the heart of man to leap, and bring 
Him fancies fair and holy prophecies.”’ 
Academy. L. DouGALL. 


A SPRING SONG. 


THE daisies twinkle their silver stars 
On a velvet sky of green ; 
And the celandines run, like the bride- 
groom sun, 
To welcome the springtide queen. 


Let the meadow-cress bleach her dainty 
smock 
Till it shame the winter snow ; 
For spring is near, and the brooklet clear 
Is pausing to glass the show. 


Come, hyacinths, chime your sapphire bells, 
Toll ai, ai no more ; 
Let the primroses spill custards sweet on 
the hill, 
For the feast, when the dance is o’er. 





The coltsfoot has shod him anew with gold 
Which he dug from the mines below ; 

And pennyworth rich looks out of the ditch, 
And spreads all her coins in a row. 


The daffodil wheels and whirls in the wind 
In a rapture of ecstasy, 

Like a dervish afloat, in a gay petticoat, 
Crying, ‘‘ Spring will be here by and by.”’ 


The buttercup brings her lordly dish, 
Like Jael, in days of yore, 
And some day when we sleep, her root will 
strike deep, 
And we’ll dream of the Spring once 
more. 


The warrior whin shakes his doublet green 
From Winter’s tears and soil, 

On his timid guest he is smiling his best ; 
With a button on every foil. 


Dandelion has promised he won’t show his 
teeth 
Lest he frighten our lady love ; 
And if he must roar, he shall practise it 
o'er, 
Till he roar like a sucking dove. 


Oh ! Spring set sail for our northern land, 
Nor linger by southern seas ; 
Knee deep in the strand the paddock-pipes 
stand, 
And pipe for a favoring breeze. 


The windflower has lent her sails of snow, 
For Spring is coming at last ; 
The woodruffe her wheel to guide the ship’s 
keel, 
And the reed lent his emerald mast. 


Who comes, who comes in her golden ship 
And leaps to the arms we extend ? 
Is it sorrow or joy ? or a little blind boy ? 
Or Death saying low, ‘‘’ Tis a Friend.’’ 
ELIZABETH M. JOHNSTONE. 
Temple Bar. 


AT DAWN. 


SHE only knew the birth and death 
Of days, when each that died 

Was still at morn a hope, at night 
A hope unsatisfied. 


The dark trees shivered to behold 
Another day begin ; 
She, being hopeless, did not weep 
As the grey dawn came in. 
ARTHUR SyMons. 





The Interstellar Ether. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE INTERSTELLAR ETHER. 


BY PROFESSOR OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. 

THERE is, I believe, a general ten- 
dency to underrate the certainty of 
some of the convictions to which natu- 
ral philosophers have gradually, in the 
course of their study of nature, been 
impelled ; more especially when those 
convictions have reference to something 
intangible and occult. The existence 
of a continuous space-filling medium, 
for instance, is probably regarded by 
most educated people as a more or less 
fanciful hypothesis, a figment of the 
scientific imagination, a mode of col- 
lating and welding together a certain 
number of observed facts, but not as in 
any physical sense a reality, as water 
and air are realities. 

I am speaking purely physically. 
There may be another point of view 
from which all material reality can be 
denied, but with these questions physics 
proper has nothing to do; it accepts 
the evidence of the senses, regarding 
them as the tools or instruments where- 


with man may hope to understand one 
definite aspect of the universe, and it 
leaves to philosophers equipped from a 


different armory the other aspects 
which the material universe may — nay, 
must — possess. 

By a physical ‘ explanation”’ is 
meant a clear statement of a fact or law 
in terms of something with which daily 
life has made us familiar. We are all 
chiefly familiar, from our youth up, 
with two apparently simple things, mo- 
tion and force. We have a direct sense 
for both these things. We do not un- 
derstand them in any deep way, prob- 
ably we do not understand them at all, 
but we are accustomed to them. Mo- 
tion and force are our primary objects 
of experience and consciousness, and in 
terms of them all other less familiar 
occurrences may conceivably be stated 
and grasped ; and whenever a thing 
can be so clearly and definitely stated, 
it is said to be explained or under- 
stood ; we are said to have “a dynam- 
ical theory” of it. Anything short of 
this may be a provisional or partial 
theory, an explanation of the less known 
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in terms of the more known, but mo- 
tion and force are postulated in physics 
as the completely known, and no iit- 
tempt is made to press the terms of an 


‘explanation further than that : adyname 


ical theory is recognized as being at 
once necessary and sufficient. . 

Now, it must be admitted at once that 
of very few things have we at present 
such a dynamical explanation. - We 
have no such explanation of matter, for 
instance, or of gravitation, or of elec 
tricity, or ether, or light. It is always 
conceivable that of some things no 
purely dynamical explanation will ever 
be forthcoming, because something 
more than motion and force may per- 
haps be essentially involved. _ Still, 
physics is bound to push the search for 
such an explanation to its furthest lim- 
its; and so long as it does not hood- 
wink itself by vagueness and mere 
phrases —a feebleness against which 
its leaders are mightily and sometimes 
cruelly on their guard, preferring to 
risk the rejection of worthy ideas rather 
than permit a semi-acceptance of any- 
thing fanciful and obscure —so long as 
it vigorously probes all phenomena 
within its reach, seeking to reduce the 
physical aspect of them to terms of 
motion and force, so long it must be 
upon a safe track ; and, by its failure 
to deal with certain phenomena, it will 
learn — it already begins to suspect, its 
leaders must have long surmised — the 
existence of some third, as yet un- 
known, category, by incorporating 
which the physics of the future may 
rise to higher flights and an enlarged 
scope. 

I have said that the things of which 
we are permanently conscious are mo- 
tion and force, but there is a third thing 
which we have likewise been all our 
lives in contact with, and which we 
know even more primarily, though per- 
haps we are so immersed in it that our 
knowledge realizes itself later, — viz., 
life and mind. Ido not pretend to de- 
fine these terms, or to speculate as to 
whether the things they connote are 
essentially one and not two. They ex- 
ist, in the sense in which we permit 
ourselves to use that word, and they are 
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not yet incorporated into physics. Till 
they are, they must remain more or less 
vague ; but how or when they can be 
incorporated is not for me even to con- 
jecture. 

_ Still, it is open to a physicist to state 
héw the universe appears to him, in its 
broad character and physical aspect. 
If I were to make the attempt I should 
find it necessary for the sake of clear- 
ness to begin with the simplest and 
most fundamental ideas, in order to 
illustrate by facts and notions in uni- 
versal knowledge the kind of process 
which essentially occurs in connection 
with the formation of higher and less 
familiar conceptions, in regions where 
the common information of the race is 
so slight as to be useless. Beginning 
with our most fundamental sense I 
should sketch the matter thus : — 

We have muscles and we can move. 
Icannot analyze motion, I doubt if the 
attempt is wise, it is a simple imme- 
diate act of perception, a direct sense of 
free unresisted motion. We may, in- 
deed, move without feeling it, and that 


teaches us nothing, but we may move 
so as to feel it, and this teaches us 
much, and leads to our first scientific 
inference, viz., space ; that is, simply, 


room to move about. We might have 
had a sense of being jammed into a 
full or tight-packed universe ; but we 
have not; we feel it to be a spacious 
one. 

Of course we do not stop at this bald- 
ness of inference ; our educated faculty 
leads us to realize the existence of space 
far beyond the possibility of direct sen- 
sation ; and, further, by means of the 
appreciation of speed in connection 
with motion, of uniform and variable 
speed, we become able to formulate the 
idea of ‘time,’ or uniformity of se- 
quence and other more complex no- 
tions — acceleration and the like — upon 
a consideration of which we need not 
now enter, 

But our muscular sense is not limited 
io the perception of free motion ; we 
constantly find it restricted or forcibly 
resisted. This muscular action im- 
peded is another direct sense, that of 
‘* foree,’’ and attempts to analyze it into 
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anything simpler than itself have hith- 
erto only resulted in confusion. By 
** force’? is meant primarily muscular 
action not accompanied by motion. Our 
sense of this teaches us that space, 
though roomy, is not empty ; it gives 
us our second scientific inference — 
what we call ‘** matter.” 

Again we do not stop at this bare in- 
ference. By another sense, that of 
pain, or mere sensation, we discrimi- 
nate between masses of matter in appar- 
ently intimate relation with ourselves, 
and other or foreign lumps of matter ; 
and we use the first portion as a meas- 
ure of the extent of the second. We 
proceed also to subdivide our idea of 
matter, according to the varieties of 
resistance with which it appeals to our 
muscular sense, into four different 
states, or ‘‘ elements” as the ancients 
called them : viz., the solid, the liquid, 
the gaseous, and the ethereal. The 
resistance experienced when we en- 
counter one or other of these forms of 
material existence varies from some- 
thing very impressive — the solid, 
through something nearly impalpable 
— the gaseous, up to something entirely 
imaginative, fanciful, or inferential, viz., 
the ether. The ether does not in any 
way affect our sense of touch (i.e., of 
force) ; it does not resist motion in the 
slightest degree. Not only can our 
bodies move through it, but much larger 
bodies, planets and comets, can rush 
through it at what we are pleased to call 
a prodigious speed (being far greater 
than that of an athlete) without show- 
ing the least sign of friction. I myself, 
indeed, have lately been trying delicate 
experiments to see whether a whirling 
mass of iron could to the smallest ex- 
tent grip the ether and carry it round, 
with so much as a thousandth part of 
its own velocity, The answer is, no; 
I cannot find a trace of mechanical 
connection between matter and ether, 
of the kind known as viscosity or fric- 
tion. 

Why, then, if it is so impalpable, 
should we assert its existence ? May it 
not be a mere fanciful speculation, to 
be extruded from physics as soon as 
possible ? If we were limited for our 
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knowledge of matter to our sense of 
touch, the question would never even 
have presented itself; we should have 
been simply ignorant of the ether, as 
ignorant as we are of any life or mind 
in the universe not associated with 
some kind of material carcass. But 
our senses have attained a higher stage 
of development than that. We are 
conscious of matter by means other 
than its resisting furce. Matter acts on 
one small portion of our body in a 
totally different way, and we are said to 
taste it. Even from a distance it is able 
to fling off small particles of itself suffi- 
cient to affect another delicate sense. 
Or again, if it is vibrating with an 
appropriate frequency, another part of 
our body responds, and the universe is 
discovered to be not silent but eloquent 
to those who have ears to hear. Are 
there any more discoveries to be made ? 
Yes; and already some have been 
made. All the senses hitherto men- 


tioned speak to us of the presence of 
ordinary matter— gross matter, as it is 
sometimes called —though when ap- 


pealing to our sense of smell, and more 
especially to a dog’s sense of smell, it 
is not very gross ; still, with the senses 
hitherto enumerated we should never 
have become aware of the ether. A 
stroke of lightning might have smitten 
our bodies back into their inorganic 
constituents, or a torpedo-fish might 
have inflicted on us a strange kind of 
torment ; but from these violent tutors 
we should have learnt little more than a 
schoolboy learns from the once ever- 
ready cane. 

But it so happens that the whole sur- 
face of our skin is sensitive in yet 
another way, and a small portion of it 
is astoundingly and beautifully sensi- 
tive, to an impression of an altogether 
different character — one not necessa- 
rily associated with any form of ordi- 
nary matter — one that will occur equally 
well through space from which all solid, 
liquid, or gaseous matter has been re- 
moved. Hold your hand near a fire, 
put your face in the sunshine, and what 
is it you feel? You are now conscious 
of something not arriving by ordinary 
matter at all. You are now as directly 
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conscious as you can be of the ethereal 
medium. True the process is not very 
direct. You cannot apprehend the 
ether as you can matter, by touching or 
tasting or even smelling it, but the 
process is analogous to the kind of per- 
ception we might get of ordinary matter 
if we had the sense of hearing alone. 
It is something akin to vibrations in 
the ether that our skin and our eyes 
feel. 

It may be rightly asserted that it is 
not the ethereal disturbances them- 
selves, but other disturbances excited 
by them in our tissues, that our heat 
nerves feel; and the same assertion can 
be made for our more highly developed 
and specialized sight nerves. All nerves 
must feel what is occurring next door 
to them, and can directly feel nothing 
else ; but the ‘ radiation,’? the cause 
which excited these disturbances, trav- 
elled through the ether, not through 
any otherwise known material sub- 
stance. 

It should be a commonplace to re- 
hearse how we know this. Briefly, 
thus: Radiation conspicuously comes 
to us from the sun. Now, in the inter- 
vening space, if any free or ordinary 
matter exists, it must be an exceed- 
ingly rare gas—in other words, a few 
scattered particles of matter, some big 
enough to be called lumps, some so 
small as to be merely atoms, but each 
with a considerable gap between it and 
its neighbor. Such isolated particles 
are absolutely incompetent to transmit 
light. And, parenthetically, I may say 
that no form of ordinary matter, solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, is competent to trans- 
mit a thing travelling with the speed 
and subject to the known laws of light. 
For the conveyance of radiation or light 
all ordinary matter is not only incompe- 
tent, but hopelessly and absurdly in- 
competent. If this radiation is a thing 
transmitted by anything at all it must 
be by something sui generis. But it is 
transmitted, for it takes time on the 
journey, travelling at a well-known and 
definite speed, and it is a quivering or 
periodic disturbance, falling under the 
general category of wave-motion. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that. No 
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physicist disputes it. Newton himself, 
who is commonly asserted to have pro- 
mulgated a rival theory, felt the neces- 
sity of an ethereal medium, and knew 
that light consisted essentially of waves. 

A small digression here, to avoid any 
possible confusion due to the fact that 
I have purposely associated together 
temperature nerves and sight nerves. 
They are admittedly not the same, but 
they are alike in this that they both 
afford evidence of radiation ; and, were 
we blind, we might still know a good 
deal about the sun, and if our tempera- 
ture nerves were immensely increased 
in delicacy (not all over, for that would 
be merely painful, but in some pro- 
tected region), we might even learn 
about the moon, planets, and stars. In 
fact, an eye, consisting of.a pupil (pref- 
erably a lens) and a sunken cavity lined 
with a surface sensitive to heat, could 
readily be imagined, and might be 
somewhat singularly effective. It would 
be more than a light recorder, it could 
detect all the ethereal quiverings caused 
by surrounding objects, and hence would 
see perfectly well in what we call ** the 
dark.’ But it would probably see far 
too much for convenience, since it 
would necessarily be affected by every 
kind of radiation in simple proportion 
to its energy ; unless, indeed, it were 
provided with a supply of screens with 
suitably selected absorbing powers. 
But whatever the advantage or disad- 
vantage of such a sense-organ might be, 
we as yet do not possess one. Our eye 


does not act by detecting heat ; in other | 


words, it is not affected by the whole 
range of ethereal quiverings, but only 
by a very minute and apparently insig- 
nificant portion. It wholly ignores the 
ether waves whose frequency is com- 
parable with that of sound; and for 
thirty or forty octaves above this noth- 
ing about us responds ; but high up, in 
a range of vibration of the inconceiv- 
ably high pitch of four to seven hun- 
dred million million per second—a 
range which extremely few accessible 
bodies are able to emit, and which it 
requires some knowledge and skill arti- 
ficially to produce —to those waves the 
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eye is acutely, surpassingly, and most 
intelligently sensitive. 

This little fragment of total radiation 
is in itself trivial and negligible. Were 
it not for men, and glowworms, and a 
few other forms of life, hardly any of it 
would ever occur, on such a moderate- 
sized lump of matter as the earth. Ex- 
cept for an occasional volcano, or a 
flash of lightning, only gigantic bodies 
like the sun and stars have energy 
enough to produce these higher flute- 
like notes, and they do it by sheer main 
force and violence —the violence of 
their gravitative energy — producing 
not only these, but every other kind of 
radiation also. Glowworms, so far as 
I know, alone have learnt the secret 
of emitting the physiologically useful 
waves, and none others. 

Why these waves are physiologically 
useful, why they are what is called 
“light,” while other kinds of radiation 
are ‘‘ dark,’”’ are questions to be asked, 
but, at present, only tentatively an- 
swered. The answer must ultimately 
be given by the physiologist, for the 
distinction between light and non-light 
can only be stated in terms of the eye, 
and its peculiar specialized sensitive- 
ness; but a hint may be given him 
by the physicist. The ethereal waves 
which affect the eye and the photo- 
graphic plate are of a size not wholly 
}incomparable with that of the atoms of 
matter. When a physical phenomenon 
is concerned with the ultimate atoms of 
'matter, it is relegated at present to the 
vaguer group of knowledge summarized 
under the head of chemistry. Sight is 
probably a chemical sense. In the ret- 
‘ina may be complex aggregations of 
|atoms, shaken asunder by the incident 
light vibrations, and rapidly built up 
‘again by the living tissues in which 
they live; the nerve endings mean- 
‘while appreciating them in their tem- 
porarily dissociated condition. A vague 
speculation, not to be further counte- 
nanced except as a working hypothesis 
leading to examination of fact, but, 
nevertheless, the direction in which 





‘the thoughts of some physicists are 
tending —a direction 


towards which 
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many recently discovered experimental 
facts point.? 

It would take too long to do more 
than suggest some other functions for 
which a continuous medium of commu- 
nication is necessary. Nothing is be- 
coming more certain than that action at 
a distance is impossible. A body can 
only act immediately on what it is in 
contact with ; it must be by the action 
of contiguous particles, that is, prac- 
tically, of a continuous medium, that 
force can be transmitted across space. 
Radiation is not the only thing the 
earth feels from the sun ; there is in 
addition its gigantic gravitative pull, a 
force or tension more than what a mil- 
lion million steel rods, each seventeen 
feet in diameter, could stand. What 
mechanism transmits this gigantic 
force? Again, take a steel bar itself: 
when violently stretched with how 
great tenacity its parts cling together ; 
yet its particles are not in absolute con- 
tact, they are only virtually attached to 
each other by means of the universal 
connecting medium, the ether—a me- 
dium that must be competent to trans- 
mit the greatest stresses which our 
knowledge of gravitation and of cohe- 
sion shows us to exist. 

Hitherto I have mainly confined my- 
self to the perception of the ether by 
our ancient sense of radiation, whereby 
we detect its subtle and delicate quiv- 
erings. But we are growing a new 
sense ; not perhaps an actual sense- 
organ, though not so very unlike a new 
sense-organ, though the portions of 
matter which go to make the organ are 
not associated with our bodies by the 
usual links of pain and disease ; they 
are more analogous to artificial teeth or 
mechanical limbs, and can be bought at 
an instrument-maker’s. 

Electroscopes, galvanometers, tele- 
phones —delicate instruments these ; 

1 Cf. sections 157A, 143, 187, and chap. xvi., of my 
“Modern Views of Electricity,’ second edition. 
On the subject of universal contact action, also, as 
opposed to action at a distance, I may be permitted 


to refer to a lecture on “The Ether and its Func- 
tions,’”’ reprinted at the end of the same book. 
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not yet eclipsing our sense-organs of 
flesh, but in a few cases coming within 
measurable distance of their surpris- 
ing sensitiveness. And with these what 
do we do? Can we smell the ether, 
or touch it, or what is the closest 
analugy ? Perhaps there is no useful 
analogy ; but nevertheless we deal with 
it, and that closely. Not yet do we 
fully realize what we are doing. Not 
yet have we any dynamical theory of 
electric currents, of static charges, and 
of magnetism. Not yet, indeed, have 
we any dynamical theory of light. In 
fact, the ether has not yet been brought 
under the domain of simple mechanics 
—it has not yet been reduced to motion 
and force; and that probably because 
the force aspect of it has been so singu- 
larly elusive that it is a question whether 
we ought to think of it as material at 
all. No, it is apart from mechanics 
at present. Conceivably it may remain 
apart, and our first additional category, 
wherewith the foundations of physics 
must some day be enlarged, may turn 
out to be an ethereal one ; and this in- 
clusion may have to be made before we 
can attempt to annex vital or mental 
processes. Perhaps they will all come 
in together. 

Howsoever these things be, this is 
the kind of meaning lurking in the 
phrase that we do not yet know what 
eleciricity or what the ether is. We 
have as yet no dynamical explanation 
of either of them ; but the present cen- 
tury has taught us what seems to their 
student an overwhelming quantity of 
facts about them, and when next cen- 
tury or the century after lets us deeper 
into their secrets, and into the secrets 
of some other phenomena now for the 
first time being rationally investigated, 
I feel as if it would be no merely mate- 
rial prospect that will be opening on 
our view, but some glimpse into a re- 
gion of the universe which science has 
never entered yet, but which has been 
sought from far, and perhaps blindly 
apprehended, by painter or poet, by 
philosopher or saint. 





At the Sign of the Eagle. 


From The National Review. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE EAGLE, 


* Life in her creaking shoes 
Goes, and more formal grows, 
A round of calls and cues: 
Love blows as the wind blows. 
Blows!” 


I. 

‘‘ WELL, what do you think of them, 
Molly?” said Sir Duke Lawless to his 
wife, his eyes resting with some amuse- 
ment on a big man and a little one talk- 
ing to Lord Hampstead. 

“The little man is affected, gauche, 
and servile. The big one picturesque 
and superior, in a raw kind of way. 
He wishes to be rude to some one, and 
is disappointed because, just at the 
moment, Lord Hampstead is too polite 
to give him his cue. A dangerous -per- 
son in a drawing-room, I should think ; 
but interesting. You are a bold man 
to bring them here, Duke. Is it not 
awkward for their host ?” 

‘‘Hampstead did it with his eyes 
open. Besides, there is business be- 
hind it —railways, mines, and all that ; 
and Hampstead’s nephew is going to 
the States fortune-hunting. Do you 
see ?” 

Lady Lawless lifted her eyebrows. 
‘**¢To what base uses are we come, 
Horatio!’ You invite me to dinner 
and —‘T’ll fix things up right.’ That 
is the proper phrase, for I have heard 
you use it. Status for dollars. Isn’t it 
low ? I know you do not mean what 
you say, Duke.”’ 

Sir Duke’s eyes were playing on the 
men with a puzzled expression, as 
though trying to read the subject of 
their conversation; and he did not 
reply immediately. Soon, however, he 
turned and looked down at his wife 
genially, and said : ‘* Well, that’s about 
it, Isuppose. But really there is noth- 
ing unusual in this, so far as Mr. John 
Vandewaters is concerned, for in his 
own country he travels ‘the parlors of 
the Four Hundred,’ and is considered 
‘a very elegant gentleman.’ We must 
respect a man according to the place he 
holds in his own community. Besides, 
as you suggest, Mr. Vandewaters is in- 
teresting. I might go further, and say 
that he is a very good fellow indeed.” 





“You will be asking him down tv 
Craigruie next,’’? said Lady Lawless, 
with faint irony, inquisition in her look: 

“That is exactly what I mean to do, 
my dear, with your permission. I hope 
to see him laying about among the 
grouse in due season.”’ 

‘‘My dear Duke, you are painfully 
Bohemian. I can remember when you 
were perfectly precise and exclusive 

29 

“What an awful prig I must have 
been!” 

** Don’t interrupt. That was before 
you went a-roving in savage countries, 
and picked up all sorts of acquaint- 
ances, making friends with the most 
impossible folk. I should never be sur- 
prised to see you drive Shon McGann 
—and his wife, of course —and Pretty 
Pierre — with some other man’s wife — 
up to the door in a dog-cart; their 
clothes in a saddle-bag, or something 
less reputable, to stay a month. Duke, 
you have lost your decorum ; you are a 
gipsy.”’ 

“*T fear McGann and Pierre wouldn’t 
enjoy being with us as I should enjoy 
having them. You can never under- 
stand what a life that is out in Pierre’s 
country. If it weren’t for you and 
the bairn, I should be off there now. 
There is something of primeval man in 
me. Iam never so healthy and happy, 
when away from you, as in prowling 
round the outposts of civilization, and 
living on beans and bear’s meat.” 

He stretched to his feet, and his wife 
rose with him. There was a fine color 
on his cheek, and his eye had a pleas- 
ant fiery energy. His wife tapped him 
on the arm with her fan (she under- 
stood him very well, though pretending 
otherwise). ‘* Duke, you are incorrigi- 
ble. Iam in daily dread of your start- 
ing off in the middle of the night, 
leaving me ——”’ 

‘Watering your couch with your 
tears ?” 

and 


hearing nothing more 
from you till a cable from Quebec or 
Winnipeg tells me that you are on your 
way to the Arctic Circle with Pierre or 


some other heathen. But, seriously, 
where did you meet Mr, Vandewaters 
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— heavens, what a name !—and that 
other person? And what is the other 
person’s name ?”’ 

‘*The other person carries the con- 
tradictory name of Stephen Pride.” 

‘Why does he continually finger his 
face, and show his emotions so? He 
assents to everything said to him by an 
appreciative exercise of his features.” 

*¢My dear, you ask a great and sol- 
emn question. Let me introduce the 
young man, that you may get your an- 
swer at the fountain head.” 

‘¢ Wait a moment, Duke. Sit down 
and tell me when and where you met 
these men, and why you have continued 
the acquaintance.”’ 

*¢ Molly,’’ he said, obeying her, ‘‘ you 
are a terrible inquisitor, and the privacy 
of one’s chamber were the kinder place 
to call one to account. But I bend to 
your implacability. Mr. Vandewaters, 
like myself, has a taste for roving, 
though our aims are not identical. He 
has a fine faculty for uniting business 
and pleasure. He is not a thorough 


sportsman —there is always a certain 


amount of enthusiasm, even in the un- 
rewarded patience of the true hunter ; 
but he sufficeth. Well, Mr. Vandewa- 
ters had been hunting in the far north, 
and looking after a promising mine at 
the same time. He was on his way 
south at one angle, I at another angle, 
bound for the same point. Shon Mc- 
Gann was with me; _ Pierre with 
Vandewaters. McGann left me, at a 
certain point, to join his wife at a bar- 
racks of the riders of the plains. I had 
about a hundred miles to travel alone. 
Well, I got along the first fifty all right. 
Then came trouble. Ina bad place of 
the hills I fell and broke an ankle bone. 
I had an Esquimaux dog of the right 
sort with me. I wrote a line on a bit 
of birch bark, tied it round his neck, 
and started him away, trusting my luck 
that he would pull up somewhere. He 
did. He ran into Vandewaters’s camp 
that evening. Vandewaters and Pierre 
started away at once. They had dogs, 
and reached me soon. It was the first 
time I had seen Pierre for years. They 
fixed me up, and we started south. 
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And that’s as it was in the beginning 
with Mr. John Vandewaters and me.” 

Lady Lawless had been watching the 
two strangers during the talk, though 
once or twice she turned and looked 
at her husband admiringly. When he 
had finished ‘she said: ‘* That is very 
striking. What a pity it is that men 
we want to like spoil all by their lack of 
form !”’ 

‘* Don’t be so sure about Vandewa- 
ters. Does he look flurried by these 
surroundings ? ”” 

‘“*No. He certainly has an air of 
contentment. It is, I suppose, the 
usual air of self-made Americans.”’ 

‘Go to London, E.C., and you will 
find the same, plus smugness. Now, 
Mr. Vandewaters has real power — and 
taste, too, as you will see. Would you 
think Mr. Stephen Pride a self-made 
man ?”? 

‘**T cannot think of any one else who 
would be proud of the patent. Please 
to consider the seals about his waist- 
coat, and the lady-like droop of his 
shoulders.”’ 

“Yet he is thought to be a young 
man of parts. He has money, made by 
his ancestors ; he has been round the 
world ; he belongs to societies for cul- 
ture and ——”’ 

*¢ And he will rave of the Poet’s Cor- 
ner, ask if one likes * Pippa Passes,’ and 
expect to be introduced to every woman 
in the room at a tea-party, to say noth- 
ing of proposing impossible things, such 
as taking one’s girl friends to the opera 
alone, sending them boxes of confec- 
tionery, and writing them dreadfully 
reverential notes at the same time. 
Duke, the creature is impossible, be- 
lieve me. Never, never, if you love 
me, invite him to Craigruie. I met 
one of his tribe at Lady Macintyre’s 
when I was just out of school; and at 
the dinner-table, when the wine went 
round, he lifted his voice and asked for 
a cup of tea, saying he never drank 
liquor. Actually he did, Duke.’’ 

Her husband laughed quietly. He 
had a man’s enjoyment of a woman’s 
dislike of bad form. ‘ A common crim- 





inal man, Molly. Tell me: Which is 
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the greater crime, to rob a bank or use 
a fish-knife for asparagus ? ”’ 

Lady Lawless fanned herself. ‘‘ Duke, 
you make me hot. But if you will have 
the truth : the fish-knife business by all 
means. Nobody need feel uncomfort- 
able about the burglary, except the bur- 
glar ; but see what a position for the 
other person’s hostess.”’ 

‘* My dear, women have no civic 
virtues. Their credo is: ‘I believe in 
beauty and fine linen, and the thing 
that is not gauche.’ ”’ 

His wife was smiling. 
it your own way. It is a creed of com- 
fort, at any rate. And now, Duke, if I 
must meet the man of mines and rail- 
ways and the spare person making faces 
at Lord Hampstead, let it be soon, that 
it may be done with; and pray don’t 
invite them to Craigruie in my name 
till I have a chance to speak with you 
again. I will not have impossible 
people at a house-party.”’ 

** What a difficult fellow your husband 
is, Molly!” 

** Difficult ; 


‘¢ Well, have 


but perfectly possible. 


His one fault is a universal sympathy 
which shines alike on the elect —and 
the others.” 

‘Ha! Well, this is our dance. After | 
it is over, prepare for the Americans.” 


Half an hour later Mr. Vandewaters 
was standing in a conspicuous corner, 
talking to Lady Lawless. 

**It is, then, your first visit to En- 
gland ?”’ she said. 

He had a dry, deliberate voice, unlike 
the smooth, conventional voices round 
him. ‘* Yes, Lady Lawless,’ he said ; 
‘it’s the first time I’ve put my foot in 
London town, and — perhaps you won’t 
believe it of an American —I find it 
doesn’t take up a very conspicuous 
place.”’ 

The humor was slightly accentuated, 
and Lady Lawless shrank a little, as if 
she feared the depths of divertisement 
to which this speech might lead ; but a 
quick look at the man assured her of his 
common sense, and she answered : * It 
is of the joys of London that no one is 
so important but finds the space he 
fills a small one ; which may be filled 
acceptably by some one else at any 
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moment. It is easy for kings and 
princes even—we have _ secluded 
princes here now —to get lost and for- 
gotten in London.” 

‘“‘ Well, that leaves little chance for 
ordinary Americans, who don’t bank on 
titles.”” 

She looked up, puzzled in spite of 
herself. But she presently said, with 
frankness and ndiveté: ‘‘ What does 
‘bank on titles’ mean ? ”’ 

He stroked his beard, smiling quaintly, 
and said: “I don’t know how to put 
the thing better —it seemed to fill the 
bill. But, anyway, Americans are re- 
publicans, and don’t believe in titles, 
and ——”’ 

‘*Q, pardon me,” she interrupted ; 
** of course ; I see.”’ 

** We've got little ways of talking not 
the same as yours. You don’t seem to 
have the snap to conversation that we 
have in the States. But I'll say here 
that I think you have got a better style 
of talking. It isn’t exhausting.” 

** Mr. Stephen Pride said to me a mo- 
ment ago that they spoke better En- 
glish in Boston than any other place in 
the world.” 

“Did he, though, Lady Lawless ? 
That’s good. Well, I guess he was only 
talking through his hat.’ 

She was greatly amused. Her first 
impressions were correct. The man 
was interesting. He had a quaint, prac- 
tical mind. He had been thrown upon 
his own resources, since infancy almost, 
in a new country ; and he had seen with 
his own eyes, nakedly, and without 
predisposition or instruction. From 
childhood thoroughly adaptable, he 
could get into touch with things quickly, 
and instantly like or dislike them. He 
had been used to approach great con- 
cerns with fearlessness and competency. 
He respected a thing only for its real 
value, and its intrinsic value was as 
clear to him as the market value. He 
had, perhaps, an exaggerated belief in 
the greatness of his own country, be- 
cause he liked eagerness and energy 
and daring. The friction and hurry of 
American life added to his enjoyment. 
They acted on him like a stimulating 
‘air, in which he was always bold, coi- 
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lected, and steady. He felt an exhilara- 
tion in being superior to the rustle of 
forces round him. It had been his 
habit to play the great game of business 
with decision and adroitness. He had 
not spared his opponent in the fight ; 
he had crushed where his interests 
were in peril and the sport played into 
his hands; comforting himself, if he 
thought of the thing, with the knowl- 
edge that he himself would have been 
crushed if the other man had not. He 
had never been wilfully unfair, nor had 
he used dishonorable means to secure 
his ends ; his name stood high in his 
own country for commercial integrity ; 
men said he * played square.”’ He had, 
maybe, too keen a contempt for dulness 
and inappreciation of the chances of 
life, and incompetency in enterprise, 
and he loathed red-tape ; but this was 
racial. His mind was as open as his 
manners. He was utterly approach- 
able. He was a millionaire, and yet in 
his own offices in New York he was as 
accessible —as a president. He han- 
dled things without gloves, and this 


was not a good thing for any who came 


to him with a weak case. He had a 
penetrating intelligence ; and few men 
attempted, after their first sophistical 
statements, to impose upon him; he 
sent them away unhappy. He did not 
like England altogether : first, because 
it lacked, as he said, enterprise ; and 
because the formality, decorum, and 
excessive convention fretted him. He 
saw that in many things the old land 
was backward, and he thought that 
precious time was being wasted. Still, 
he could see that there were things, 
purely social, in which the Londoners 
were at advantage ; and he acknowl- 
edged this when he said, concerning 
Stephen Pride’s fond boast, that he 
was ‘ talking through his hat.” 

Lady Lawless smiled, and after a 
moment said : ‘* Does it mean that he 
was mumming, as it were, like a con- 
jurer?”’ 

‘“* Exactly. You are pretty smart, 
Lady Lawless ; for I can see that, from 
your standpoint, it isn’t always easy to 
catch the meaning of sayings like that. 
But they do hit the case ; don’t they ?” 
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‘They give a good deal of individu- 
ality to conversation,’? was the vague 
reply. ‘* What, do you think, is the 
chief lack in England ?” 

‘* Nerve and enterprise. But I’m 
not going to say you ought to have the 
same kind of nerve as ours. We are a 
different tribe, with different surround- 
ings, and we don’t sit in the same kind 
of saddle. We ride for all we’re worth 
all the time. You sit back and take it 
easy. We are never satisfied unless we 
are behind a fast trotter ; you are con- 
tent with a good cob that steps high, 
tosses its head, and has an aristocratic 
stride.”’ 

**TIave you been down in the coun- 
try much?” she asked, without any 
seeming relevancy. 

He was keen enough. He saw the 
veiled point of her question. ‘No; 
I’ve never been in the country here,” 
he said. ‘I suppose you mean that I 
don’t see or know England till I’ve 
lived there.” 

‘Quite so, Mr. Vandewaters ;” and 
she smiled to think what an undistin- 
guished name it was. It suggested 
pumpkins in the front garden. Yet 
here its owner was perfectly at his 
ease, watching the scene before him 
with a good-natured superiority. ‘* Lon- 
don is English ; but it is very cosmo- 
politan, you know,” she added ; ‘and 
I fancy you can see it is not a place for 
fast trotters. The Park would be too 
crowded for that—even if one wished 
to drive a Maud 8.” 

He turned his slow, keen eyes on her, 
and a smile broadened into a low laugh, 
out of which he said: ‘* What do you 
know of Maud S.? I didn’t think you 
would be up in racing matters.”’ 

** You forget that my husband is a 
traveller, and an admirer of Americans 
and things American.”’ 

‘**That’s so,” he answered; “and a 
staving good traveller he is. You don’t 
catch him asleep, I can tell you, Lady 
Lawless. He has stuff in him.” 

‘The stuff to make a good Ameri- 
can ?” 

‘Yes ; with something over. He’s 
the kind of Englishman that can keep 





cool when things are ticklish, and look 
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as if he were in a parlor all the time. 
Americans keep cool, but look cheeky. 
O, I know that. We square our shoul- 
ders, and turn out our toes, and push 
our hands into our pockets, and act 
as if we owned the world. Hello, 
by Jingo!” Then apologetically : “I 
beg your pardon, Lady Lawless; it 
slipped.” 

Lady Lawless followed Mr. Vande- 
waters’s glance, and saw, passing on her 
. husband’s arm, a tall, fascinating girl. 
She smiled meaningly to herself, as she 
sent a quick quizzical look at the Amer- 
ican, and said, purposely misinter- 
preting his exclamation, “I am _ not 
jealous, Mr. Vandewaters.”’ 

‘Of course not. That’s a commoner 
thing with us than with you. American 
girls get more notice and attention from 
their cradles up, and they want it all 
along the line. You see, we’ve mostly 
got the idea that an Englishman ex- 
pects from his wife what an Americs mn 
woman expects from her husband.’ 

‘“*How do Amerion uns get these im- 
pressions about us ? 


‘* From our newspapers, I guess ; and 
the newspapers take as the groundwork 
of their belief the Bow Street cases 


where Englishmen are cornered for 
beating their wives.” 

‘** Suppose we were to judge of Amer- 
ican society by the cases in a Chicago 
divorce court ?”’ 

“There you have me _ on toast. 
That’s what comes of having a husband 
who takes American papers. Mind 
you, I haven’t any idea that the Amer- 
ican papers are right. I’ve had a lot to 
do with newspapers, and they are pretty 
ignorant, I can tell you; cheap all 
round. What’s a newspaper, anyway, 
but an editor, more or less smart and 
overworked, with an owner behind him 
who has got some game on hand? I 
know ; I’ve been there.” 

” How have you * been there? ?”” 

‘I’ve owned four big papers all at 
once, and had fifty others under my 
thumb.” ‘ 

Lady Lawless caught her breath ; but 
she believed him. ‘* You must be very 
rich.” 

“Owning newspapers doesn’t mean 
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riches. It’s a lever, though, for tip- 
ping the dollars your way.” 

““T suppose they have —tipped your 
way ?”’ 

‘Yes; pretty well. But don’t fol- 
low this lead any farther, Lady Law- 
less, or you may come across something 
that will give you a start,—and I 
should like to keep on speaking terms 
with you.”’ 

“You mean that man cannot hold 
fifty newspapers under his thumb, and 
live in the glare of a search-light 
also ?”’ 

‘* Exactly. You can’t make millions 
without pulling wires.” 

She saw him watching the girl on her 
husband’s arm. She had the instinct 
of her sex. She glanced at the stately 
girl again ; then at Mr. Vandewaters 
critic ally, and rejoined naively : * Did 
you — make millions ?” 

He replied abstractedly, his eyes still 
watching: “* Yes; a few handfuls, and 
lost a few —‘ that’s why I’m here.’ ”’ 

“To get them back on the London 
market ? ” 

** That’s why I am here.”’ 

** And you have not come in vain ? ”’ 

**T could tell you better in a month 
or so from now. In any case, I don’t 
stand to lose. I’ve come to take things 
away from England.”’ 

‘*T hope you will take away a good 
opinion of it.” 

**Tf there’d been any doubt of it a 
half-hour ago, it would be all gone this 
minute.”’ 

** Which is nice of you; and not in 
your usual vein, I should think. But, 
Mr. Vandewaters, we want you to come 
to Craigruie, our country place, to spend 
a couple of weeks or more. Then you 
will have a chance to judge us better, 
or rather more broadly —and effec- 
tively.” She was looking at the girl, 
and at that moment she caught Sir 
Duke’s eye. She telegraphed to him 
to come. 

‘‘ Thank you, Lady Lawless, I’m glad 
you have asked me. But ” He 
glanced to where Mr. Pride was being 
introduced to the young lady on Sir 
Duke’s arm, and paused. 





* We are hoping,” she added, inter- 
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preting his thought, and speaking a 
little dryly, ‘‘ that your friend, Mr. Ste- 
phen Pride’? —the name sounded so 
ludicrous — ‘‘ will join us.”’ 

‘“‘He’ll be proud enough, you may 
be sure. It’s a singular combination, 
Pride and myself ; isn’t it? But, you 
see, he has a fortune which, as yet, he 
has never been able to handle for him- 
self ; and I doit for him. We are part- 
ners, and, though you mightn’t think it, 
he has got more money now than when 
he put his dvllars at my disposal, to 
help me make a few millions at a crit- 
ical time.” 

Lady Lawless let her fan touch Mr. 
Vandewaters’s arm. “I am going to 
do you a very great favor. You see 
that young lady coming to us with my 
husband? Well, I am going to intro- 
duce you to her. It is such as she — 


such good women — who will convince 
, ” 
you —— 

“ec Yes ? ” 

‘¢___ that you have yet to make your 
—O, what shall I call it ? — Ah, I have 
it; your ‘ biggest deal,’ —and, in truth, 


your best.”’ 

** Is that so ? ’’ said Vandewaters mus- 
ingly, ‘is that so? I always thought 
I’d make my — biggest deal—in the 
States. Who is she? She is beauti- 
ful.” 

‘She is more than beautiful —the 
Honorable Julia Raglan.”’ 

*“T don’t understand about 
Honorable.’ ” 

*¢T will explain that another time.” 

A moment later Miss Raglan, in a 
gentle bewilderment, walked: down the 
ball-room on the arm of the millionaire, 
half afraid that something gauche would 
happen ; but by the time she had got 
to the other end was reassured, and 
became interested. 

Sir Duke said to his wife in an aside, 
before he left her with Mr. Vande- 
waters’s financial partner, ‘* What is 
your pretty conspiracy, Molly ? ”’ 

** Do talk English, Duke, and do not 
interfere.” 

- A few hours later, on the way home, 
Sir Duke said, ‘* You asked Mr. Pride 
too?” 

** Yes ; I grieve to say.” 


‘The 
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‘Why grieve ?” 

‘Because his experiences with ts 
seem to make him dizzy. He will be 
terribly in earnest with every woman in 
the house, if ——”’ 

“If you do not keep him in line 
yourself ? ”’ 

‘Quite so. And the creature is not 
even interesting.”’ 

‘Cast your eye about. He has mil- 
lions ; you have cousins ! ” 

‘¢You do not mean that, Duke? I 
would see them in their graves first. 
He actually says ‘ My lady’ every other 
sentence, and wants to send me flowers, 
and a box for the opera, and to drive 
me in the Park.”’ 

Her husband laughed. “T’ll stake 
my life he can’t ride. You will have 
him about the place like a tame cat.” 
Then, seeing that his wife was an- 
noyed: ‘“* Never mind, Molly, I will 
help you all I can. I want to be kind 
to them.” 

‘“*T know you do. But what is-your 
‘pretty conspiracy,’ dear ?” 

‘¢ A well-stocked ranche 
rado.’’ He did not mean it. 
knew it. 

‘*How can you be so mercenary ?” 
she replied. 

Then they both laughed, and said 
that they were like the rest of the 
world. 


in Colo- 
And she 


II. 

Lapy LAWLEss was an admirable 
hostess, and she never appeared to 
better advantage in the character than 
during the time when Miss Julia Rag- 
lan, Mr. John Vandewaters, and Mr. 
Stephen Pride were guests at Craigruie. 
People were scarcely surprised to find 
the Americans included, for their coun- 
trymen were now a “feature” of En- 
glish society; and it was naturally 
assumed that these two were million- 
aires. They were, therefore, accepted 
as a matter of course. At the same 
time, they were studied with an almost 
scientific interest—especially by the 
women. The men accepted Mr. Van- 
dewaters at once as a good fellow and a 
very sensible man. He was a heavy- 
weight for riding ; but it was not the 
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hunting season, and, when they did 
ride, a big horse carried him very well 
—he rode lightly. At grouse-shooting 
he showed to advantage. Mr. Pride 
never rode. He went shooting only 
once, and then, as Mr. Vandewaters 
told him, he got *‘rattled.””. He was 
advised by his friend to remain at 
home and cultivate his finer faculties. 
At the same time, Mr. Vandewaters 
parenthetically remarked to Sir Duke 
Lawless that Mr. Pride knew the poets 
backward, and was smart at French. 
He insisted on bringing out the good 
qualities of his comrade ; but he gave 
him much strong advice privately. He 
would have done it just the same at the 
risk of losing a fortune, were it his 
whim — he would have won the fortune 
back in due course. 

At the present time Mr. Vandewaters 
was in the heat of some large commer- 
cial movements. No one would have 
supposed it, save for the fact that tele- 
grams and cablegrams were brought to 
him day and night (he had liberally 
salaried the telegraph-clerk to work 
after hours, simply to be at his service). 


The contents of these messages never 


shook his equanimity. He was quiet, 
urbane, dry-mannered, at all times. 
Mr. Stephen Pride, however, was natu- 
rally excitable. He himself said ear- 
nestly that he had a sensitive nature. 
He said it to Mrs. Gregory Thorne, 
whose reply was, “Dear me! And 
when things are irritating and painful 
to you do you never think of suicide ? 
Of course, if you ever should, and 
I——” Then she turned away to 
speak to some one, as if she had been 
interrupted, and intended to take up 
the subject again ; but she never did. 
This remark caused Mr. Pride some 
nervous moments. He was not quite 
sure how she meant it. But it did not 
depress him as it might otherwise have 
done, for his thoughts were running 
much in another channel, with a foolish 
sort of elation. 

As Lady Lawless had predicted, he 
was assiduously attentive to her, and it 
needed all her tact and cheerful frank- 
ness to keep him in line. She managed 
it very well; Mr. Pride’s devotion was 
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not too noticeable to the other guesis. 
She tried to turn his attentions to some 
pretty girls ; but, although there were 
one or two who might, in some weak 
moments, have compromised with his 
millions, he did no more than saunter 
with them on the terrace—he could 
not row well, or the river might have 
induced to love-making—and oppress 
them with his lisping egotism. Every 
one hinted that he seemed an estimable, 
but trying, young man; and, as Sir 
Duke said to his wife, the men would 
not have him at any price. 

As for Mr. Vandewaters and Miss 
Julia Raglan, Lady Lawless was not 
very sure that her delicate sympathy 
was certain of reward. The two were 
naturally thrown together a good deal ; 
but Miss Raglan was a girl of singular 
individuality and high-mindedness, and 
she was keen enough to see from the 
start what Lady Lawless suspected 
might happen. She did not resent this 
—she was a woman; but it roused in 
her a spirit of criticism, and she threw 
up a barrier of fine reserve, which puz- 
zied Mr. Vandewaters. He did not see 
that Lady Lawless was making a pos- 
sible courtship easy for him. If he 
had it would have made no difference ; 
he would have looked at it as at most 
things, broadly, and have understood, 
and been appreciative of, the kind in- 
tention. He was not blind to the fact 
that his money might be a “factor ;”’ 
but, as he said to himself, his millions 
were a part of him — they represented, 
‘like whist counters, so much pluck and 
‘mother-wit. He liked the general ap- 
| preciation of them ; he knew very well 
‘that people saw him in them and them 
‘in him. Miss Raglan attracted him 
from the moment of meeting. She was 
‘the first woman of her class that he had 
ever met closely ; and the possibility of 
| having as his own so adorable a com- 
rade was inspiring. He sat down some- 
times as the days went on,—it was 
| generally when he was shaving; he 





. — | 
had no valet,—and thought upon his 


intention regarding Miss Raglan, in re- 
lation to his humble past; for he had 
fully made up his mind to marry her, if 
she would have him. He wondered 
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what she would think when he told her 
of his life; and he laughed at the hu- 
mor of the situation. He had been into 
Debrett, and knew that she could trace 
her family back to the Crusades. 

He determined to make a clean breast 
of it. One day he was obliged to re- 
main at the house in expectation of 
receiving important telegrams, and the 
only people who appeared at lunch were 
Lady Lawless, Mrs. Gregory Thorne 
(who was expecting her husband), Miss 
Raglan, Mr. Pride, and himself. While 
at luncheon he made up his mind to 
have a talk with Miss Raglan. In the 
library after luncheon the opportunity 
was given. It was a warm, pleasant 
day, and delightful in the grounds. 

After one or two vain efforts to es- 
cape, Mrs. Gregory Thorne and Lady 
Lawless resigned themselves to the at- 
tentions of Mr. Pride ; and for once 
Lady Lawless did not check Mrs. 
Thorne’s irony. It was almost a satis- 


faction to see Mr. Pride’s bewildered 
looks, and his inability to know whether 
or not he should resent (whether it 
would be proper to resent) this softly 


showered satire. 

Mr. Vandewaters and Miss Raglan 
talked more freely than they had ever 
done before. 

**Do you really like England ?”’ she 
said to him; then, waving her hand 
lightly to the beeches and the clean- 
cropped grass through the window, 
*‘our ‘trim parterres,’ our devotion to 
mere living, pleasure, sport, squiring, 
and_ that sort of thing ?”’ 

He raised his head, glanced out, drew 
in a deep breath, thrust his hands down 
in the pockets of his coat, and looking 
at her with respectful good humor, 
said: ** Like it? Yes; right down to 
the ground. Why shouldn’t I? It’s 
the kind of place I should like to come 
to in my old days. You needn’t die in 
a hurry here. See?” 

‘*¢ Are you sure you would not be like 
the oid sailors who must live where 
they can scent the brine ? You have 
been used to an active, adventurous, 
hurried life. Do you think you could 
endure this humdrum of enjoyment ?”’ 

It would be hard to tell quite what 
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was running in Miss Raglan’s mind, 
and, for the moment, she herself hardly 
knew ; but she had a sudden, overmas- 
tering wish to make the man talk; to 
explore and, maybe, find surprising — 
even trying — things. She was aston- 
ished that she enjoyed his society so 
keenly. Even now, as she spoke, she 
remembered a day and a night since his 
coming, when he was absent in Lon- 
don ; how the party seemed to have 
lost its character and life, and how, 
when Mr. Pride condescended, for a 
few moments, to decline from Lady 
Lawless upon herself, she was even 
pleasant to him, making him talk about 
Mr. Vandewaters, and relishing the en- 
thusiastic loyalty of the supine young 
man. She, like Lady Lawless, had 
learned to see behind the firm, bold 
exterior, not merely a notable energy, 
force, self-reliance, and masterfulness, 
but a native courtesy, simplicity, and 
refinement which surprised her. Of all 
the men she knew not a half-dozen had 
an appreciation of nature or of art. 
They affected art, and some of them 
went to the Academy or the private 
views in Bond Street; but they had 
little feeling for the business ; they did 
it in a well-bred way — with taste, but 
not with warmth. 

Mr. Vandewaters now startled her by 
quoting suddenly lines from an English 
poet unknown to her. By chance she 
was turning over the Academy pic- 
tures of the year, and came at last to 
one called ‘*A Japanese Beauty of 
Old Days’? —an exquisite thing. ‘Is 
it not fascinating ?”’ she said. ‘So 
piquant and fresh.” 

He gave a silent laugh, as was his 
custom when he enjoyed anything, and 
then said: ‘‘ I came across a little book 
of verses one day in .the States. A 
friend of mine, the president of a big 
railway, gave it tome. He does some 
painting himself when he travels in his 
Pullman in the Rockies. Well, it had 
some verses on just such a picture as 
that. Hits it right off, Miss Raglan.” 

‘‘ Verses ?’’ she said, lifting her eye- 
brows. She expected something out of 
a ‘*poet’s corner” in a country news- 
paper. ‘* What are they ?” 
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“Oh, one’s enough to show the style. 
This is it : — 

Was I a Samurai renowned, 

Two-sworded, fierce, immense of bow ? 

A histrion angular and profound ? 

A priest ? or porter? Child, although 

I have forgotten clean, I know 

That in the shade of Fujisan, 

What time the cherry orchards blow, 

I loved you once in old Japan.” 

The verse on the lips of Mr. Vande- 
waters struck her strangely. He was 
not like any man she had known. 
Most self-made Englishmen, with such 
a burly exterior and energy, and en- 
gaged in such pursuits, could not, to 
save themselves from hanging, have 
impressed her as Mr. Vandewaters did. 
There was a big round sympathy in the 
tone, a timbre in the voice, which made 
the words entirely fitting. Besides, he 


said them without any kind of affecta- 
tion, and with a certain turn of dry 
humor, as if he were inwardly laughing 
at the idea of the poem. 

“The verses are pretty,’”’ she said 
musingly ; ‘‘and the idea put that way 
But do you think there 


is pretty also. 
would be much amusement in living 
half-a-dozen times, or even twice, un- 
less you were quite sure that you 
remembered everything ? This gentle- 
man was peculiarly fortunate to recall 
Fujisan, and the orange orchards, — 
and the girl.” 

‘‘T believe you are right. One life is 
about enough for most of us. Memory 
is all very fine ; but you’d want a life 
set apart for remembering the others 
after a while.” 

‘““Why do you not add, ‘And that 
would bore one ?’ Most of the men I 
know would say so.”’ 

‘* Well, I never used the word that 
way in my life. When I don’t like a 
thing, that ends it — it has got to go.” 

“You cannot do that with every- 
thing.” 

“Pretty much, if I set my mind to 
it. It is astonishing how things’ll come 
round your way if you keep on thinking 
and willing them so.” 

‘“‘Have you always got everything 
you wanted ?” 

He had been looking off into the 





grounds through the opeti window. 
Now he turned slowly upon her. 

‘So far I have got everything I set 
my mind to get. Little things don’t 
count. You lose them sometimes be- 
cause you want to work at something 
else ; sometimes because, as in cards, 
you are throwing a few away to save 
the whole game.”’ 

He looked at her, as she thought, 
curiously. In his mind he was won- 
dering if she knew that he had made up 
his mind to marry her. She was sud- 
denly made aware of the masterfulness 
of his spirit, which might, she knew, be 
applied to herself. 

**Let us go into the grounds,” he 
added, all at once. 

Soon after, in the shade of the trees, 
she broke in upon the thread of their 
casual conversation. ‘‘ A few moments 
ago,’’? she murmured, ‘‘ you said, ‘ One 
life is about enough for most of us.’ 
Then you added a disparaging remark 
about memory. It does not seem like 
your usual sentiments— more like — 
those of Mr. Pride ; but not so plain- 
tive, of course. Pray do smoke,” she 
added, as, throwing back his coat, he 
exposed the cigars in his waistcoat 
pocket. ‘‘I am sure you always smoke 
after lunch.”’ 

He bowed towards her, took out a 
cigar, cut off the end, and put it in his 
mouth. But he did not light it. Then 
he glanced up at her with a grave, quiz- 
zical look, as though wondering what 
would be the effect of his next words, 
and a smile played at his lips. 

“What I meant was this. I think 
we get enough out of our life to last us 
for centuries. It’s all worth doing 
from the start, no matter what it is: 
working, fighting, marching and coun- 
termarching, plotting and counterplot- 
ting, backing your friends and hating 
your foes, playing big games and giving 
others a chance to, standing with your 
hand on the lynch-pin, or pulling your 
head safe out of the hot-pot. But I 
don’t think it is worth doing twice. 
The interest wouldn’t be fresh. For 
men and women and life — with a little 
different dress — are the same as they 
always were; and there’s only the 
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same number of passions working now, 
as at the beginning. I want to live life 
up to the hilt ; because it is all new as 
I go on ; but never twice.” 

‘*Indeed ?”? She looked at him 
earnestly for a moment, and then 
added: ‘*I should think you would 
have seen lost chances; and doing 
things a second time might do them 
better.” 

‘‘T never missed chances,’ he said 
simply; ‘‘never except twice, and 
then ——”’ 

“ And then ?”’ 

‘“‘Then it was to give the other fel- 
low a chance.”’ 

“OQ!” There was a kind of dubious- 
ness in her tone. 

He noticed it. 
derstand, Miss Raglan. 


“You can hardly un- 
Fact is, it was 


one of those deals when you can make 
a million, in a straight enough game ; 
but it comes out of another man — one, 
maybe, that you don’t know; who is 
playing just the same as you are. I 
have had a lot of sport ; but I’ve never 
crippled any one man, when my engine 


has been dead on him. I have played 
more against organizations than single 
men.”’ 

‘What was the most remarkable 
chance you ever had to make a million, 
and did not?” 

He threw back his head, smiling 
shrewdly. ‘*When by accident my 
enemy got hold of a telegram meant for 
me. I was standing behind a frosted 
glass door, and through the narrow 
bevel of clear glass I watched him 
read it. I never saw a struggle like 
that. At last he got up, snatched an 
envelope, put the telegram inside, 
wrote my name, and called a messen- 
ger. I knew what was in the message. 
I let the messenger go, and watched 
that man for ten minutes. It was a 
splendid sight. The telegram had 
given him a big chance to make a mil- 
lion or two, as he thought. But he 
backed himself against the temptation, 
and won. That day I could have put 
the ball into his wicket ; but I didn’t. 
That’s a funny case of the kind.”’ 

“« Did he ever know ?” 

‘He didn’t. We are fighting yet. 
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He is richer than I am now, and at this 
moment he’s playing a hard game 
straight at several interests of mine. 
But I reckon I can stop him.”’ 

‘*You must get a great deal out of 
life,” she said. ‘* Have you always en- 
joyed it so?”? She was thinking it 
would be strange to live in contact with 
such events very closely, so like adven- 
ture. 

*¢ Always — from the start.”’ 

‘*Tell me something of it all, won’t 
you ?”” 

His opportunity had come. 
not hesitate. 

*T was born in a little place in 
Maine. My mother was a good woman, 
they said — straight as a die all her 
life. I can only remember her in a 
kind of dream, when she used to gather 
us children about the big rocking-chair, 
and pray for us, and for my father, who 
was away most of the time, working in 
the timber-shanties in the winter, and 
at odd things in the summer. My 
father wasn’t much of aman. He was 
kind-hearted, but shiftless, and pretty 
handsome fora man from Maine. My 
mother died when I was six years old. 
Things got bad. I was the youngest. 
The oldest was only ten years old. She 
was the head of the house. She had 
the pluck of a woman. We got along 
somehow, until one day, when she and 
I were scrubbing the floor, she caught 
cold. She died in three days.”’ 

Here he paused ; and, without glanc- 
ing at Miss Raglan, who sat very still, 
but looking at him, he lighted his cigar. 

‘Then things got worse. My father 
took to drinking hard, and we had 
mighty little to eat. I chored around, 
doing odd things in the village. I have 
often wondered that people didn’t see 
the stuff that was in me, and give mea 
chance. They didn’t, though. As for 
my relatives: One was a_harness- 
maker. He sent me out in the dead of 
winter to post bills for miles about, and 
gave me ten cents for it. Didn’t even 
give me a meal. Twenty years after 
he came to me and wanted to borrow a 
hundred dollars. I gave him five hun- 
dred on condition that he’d not come 
near me for the rest of his natural life. 


He did 
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“The next thing I did was to leave 
home —‘ run away,’ I suppose, is the 
way to put it. IL got to Boston, and 
went for a cabin-boy on a steamer ; 
travelled down to Panama, and from 
there to Brazil. At Brazil I got on an- 
other ship, and came round to San 
Francisco. I got into trouble in San 
Francisco with the chief mate of the 
Flying Polly, because I tried to teach 
him his business. One of the first 
things I learned in life was not to in- 
terfere with people who had a- trade 
and didn’t understand it. In San Fran- 
cisco I got out of the situation. I took 
to selling newspapers in the streets. 
There wasn’t enough money in it. I 
went for a cabin-boy again, and trav- 
elled to Australia. There I resigned 
my position, chiefly because I wouldn't 
cheerfully let the captain bang me about 
the quarter-deck. I expect I was a pre- 
cocious youth, and wasn’t exactly the 
kind for Sunday-school prizes. In Mel- 
bourne I began to speculate. I found a 


ticket for the theatre where an Amer- 
ican actor — our biggest actor to-day — 


was playing, and I tried to sell it out- 
side the door of the theatre where they 
were crowding to see him. - The man 
who bought it was the actor himself. 
He gave me two dollars more than the 
regular price. I expect he knew from 
my voice I was an American. Is there 
anything peculiar about my voice, Miss 
Raglan ?” 

She looked at him quickly, smiled, 
and said in a low tone: ‘* Yes ; some- 
thing peculiar. Please go on.”’ 

‘* Well, anyway, he said to me, ‘ Look 
here, where did you come from, my 
boy ?’ I told him the State of Maine. 
‘ What are you doing here ?’ he asked. 
‘Speculating,’ said I, ‘and seeing 
things.’ He looked me up and down. 
‘How are you getting on?’ ‘ Well, 
I’ve- made four dollars to-day,’ I an- 
swered. ‘ Outof this ticket ?’ I expect 
I grinned. He suddenly caught me by 
the arm and whisked me inside the 
theatre — the first time I’d ever been in 
a theatre in my life. I shall never for- 
getit. He took me around to his 
dressing-room, stuck me in a corner, 
and prodded me with his forefinger. 
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‘ Look here,’ he said, ‘I guess I’ll hire 
you to speculate for me.’ And that’s 
how I came to get twenty-five dollars 
a month and my living from a great 
American actor. When I got back to 
America — with him —I had two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in cash, and good 
clothes. I started a peanut-stand, and 
sold papers and books, and became a 
speculator. I heard two men talking 
one day at my stall about a railway that 
was going to run through a certain vil- 
lage, and how they intended to buy up 
the whole place. I had four hundred 
and fifty dollars then. I went down to 
that village, and bought some lots my- 
self. I made four thousand dollars. 
Then I sold more books, and went on 
speculating.” 

He paused, blew his cigar-smoke 
slowly from him a moment; then 
turned with a quick look to Miss Rag- 
lan, and smiled as at some incongruous 
thing. He was wondering what would 
be the effect of his next words. 

** When I was about twenty-two, and 
had ten thousand dollars, I fell in love. 
She was a bright-faced, smart girl. 
Her mother kept a boarding-house in 
New York; not an up-town boarding- 
house. She waited on table. I sup- 
pose a man can be clever in making 
money, and knowing how to handle 
men, and not know much about women. 
I thought she was worth a good deal 
more to me than the ten thousand dol- 
lars. She didn’t know I had that 
money. A drummer—that’s a com- 
mercial traveller—came along, who 
had a salary of, maybe, a thousand dol- 
lars a year. She jilted me. She made 
amistake. That year I made twenty- 
five thousand dollars. I saw her a 
couple of years ago. She was keeping 
a boarding-house too, and her daughter 
was waiting on table. I’m sorry for 
that girl.; it isn’t any fun being poor. 
I didn’t take much interest in women 
after that. I put my surplus affections 
into stocks and shares, and bulling and 
bearing. Well, that is the way the 
thing has gone till now.”’ 

‘* What became of your father and 
your brother?” she said in a neutral 





tone. 
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**T don’t know anything about my 
father. He disappeared after I left, 
and never turned up again. And Jim 
—poor Jim!—he was shiftless. Jim 
was a tanner. It was no good setting 
him up in business. Steady income 
was the cheapest way. But Jim died 
of too much time on his hands. His 
son is in Mexicg somewhere —1 sent 
him there, and I hope he’ll stay. If he 
doesn’t, his salary stops ; he is shift- 
less too. That is not the kind of thing, 
and they are not the kind of people, 
you know best, Miss Raglan.”’ 

He looked at her, eyes full-front, 
bravely, honestly, ready to face the 
worst. Her head was turned away. 
He nodded to himself. It was as he 
feared. 

At that moment a boy came run- 
ning along the walk towards them, and 
handed Mr. Vandewaters a telegram. 
He gave the lad a few shillings, then, 
with an apology, opened the telegram. 
Presently he whistled softly, in a quick, 
surprised way. Then he stuffed the 
paper into his waistcoat pocket, threw 
away his cigar, and turned to Miss 
Raglan, whose face as yet was only half 
towards him. Now she spoke very 
quietly. ‘‘ 1 hope your news is good,”’ 
she said. 

** Pretty bad, in a way,”’ he answered. 
**T have lost a couple of millions — 
maybe a little more.”’ 

She gasped, and turned an astonished 
face on him. He saw her startled look, 
and laughed. 

‘* Does it not worry you ?”’ she said. 

*“*T have got more important things 
on hand just now,” he answered. 
‘“Very much more important,’ he 
added, and there was that in his voice 
which made her turn away her head 
again. 

‘¢T suppose,”’ he went on, ‘ that the 
story you have just heard is not the 
kind of an autobiography you would 
care to have told in your drawing- 
room ? ”” 

Still she did not reply ; but her hands 
were clasped tightly in front of her. 
** No; I suppose not,’? he went on — 
‘““T suppose not. And yet—do you 
know, Miss Raglan ?—TI don’t feel a 
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bit ashamed of it, after all; which may 
be evidence of my lost condition.” 

Now she turned to him with a won- 
derful light in her eyes, her sweet, 
strong face rich with feeling. She put 
out her hand to his arm, and touched it 
quickly, nervously. 

‘* Your story has touched me inex- 
pressibly,” she said. ‘I did not know 
that men could be so strong and frank 
and courageous as you. I did not know 
that men could be so great; that any 
man could think more of what a woman 
thought of —of his life’s story — than 
of’? —she paused, and then gave a 
trembling little laugh —‘* of two -mil- 
lions or more.”’ 

He got to his feet, and faced her. 

‘You — you are a woman, by 
heaven!” he said. ‘* You are finer — 
nobler—even than I thought you. I 
am not worthy to ask you what I had in 
my mind to ask you; but there is no 
man in God’s universe who would prize 
you as I do. I may be a poor man 
before sundown. If that happens, 
though, I shall remember the place 
where I had the biggest moment of my 
life, and the woman who made that 
moment possible.” 

Now she also rose. 


There was a 
brave, high look in her face ; but her 


voice shook a little as she said: ‘* You 
have never been a coward ; why be a 
coward now ?”’ 

Smiling, he slowly answered; ‘I 
wouldn’t if I were sure about my dol- 
lars.”’ 

She did not reply, but glanced down, 
not with coquetry, but because she 
could not stand the furnace of his eyes. 

** You said a moment ago,”’ she ven- 
tured, ‘‘that you have had one big 
moment in your life. Oughtn’t it to 
bring you good fortune ? ” 

** It will —it will ! ’’ he said, reaching 
his hand towards hers. 

** No, no,’ she rejoined archly. ‘I 
am going. Please do not follow me.” 
Then, over her shoulder, as she left 
him, ‘* If you have luck, I shall want a 
subscription for my hospital.”’ 

‘* As many thousands as you like,” 
he answered ; then, as she sped away, 
‘JT will have her, and the millions 
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too!”’ adding 
Lady Lawless ; 
deal!” 

He tramped away to the stables, got 
a horse, and rode away to the railway- 
station. It was dinner-time when he 
got back. He came down to dinner 
late, apologizing to Lady Lawless as he 
did so. Glancing across the table at 
Mr. Pride, he saw a peculiar excited 
look in the young man’s face. 

The baby fool!” he said to himself. 
‘‘He’s getting into mischief. ll 
startle him. 1f he knows that an army 
of his dollars are playing at fox-and- 
geese, he’ll not make eyes at Lady 
Lawless this way — little ass !”’ 

Lady Lawless appeared oblivious of 
the young man’s devotional exercises. 
She was engaged in a more congenial 
theme. In spite of Miss Raglan’s ex- 
cellent acting, she saw that something 
had occurred. Mr. Vandewaters was 
much the same as usual, save that his 
voice had an added ring. She was not 
sure that all was right; but she was 
determined to know. Sir Duke was 
amused generally. He led a_ pretty 
by-play with Mrs. Gregory Thorne, of 
whom he asked the details of the day, 
much to the confusion, not admirably 
hid, of Mr. Pride ; lamenting now and 
then Mr. Vandewaters’s absence from 
the shooting. 

Mr. Vandewaters was cool enough. 
He said that he had been playing at 
nine-pins with railways, which was 
good enough sport for him. Soon after 
dinner, he was handed two telegrams. 
IIe glanced slowly up at Pride, as if 
debating whether to tell him some- 
thing. He evidently decided against it, 
and, excusing himself by saying he was 
off to take a little walk in Wall Street, 
went awny to the telegraph office, where 
he stayed three hours. 

The magnitude of the concerns, the 
admirable stoicism with which he re- 
ceived alarming news, his dry humor 
while they waited between messages, 
—ajl were so unlike anything the tele- 
graph-clerk had ever seen, or imagined, 
that the thing was like a preposterous 
dream. Even when, at last, a telegram 
came which the clerk vaguely felt was, 
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reminiscently, ‘ Yes, 


this is 


my biggest 
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somehow, like the fall of an empire, 
Mr. Vandewaters remained unmoved. 
Then he sent one more telegram, gave 
the clerk two pounds, asked that the 
reply be sent to him as soon as it came, 
and went away. calmly smoking his 
cigar. 

It was a mild night. When he got to 
the house he found some of the guests 
walking in the verandah. He joined 
them ; but Miss Raglan was not with 
them ; nor were Lady Lawless and Mr. 
Pride. He wanted to see all three, and 
he went into the house. There was no 
one in the drawing-room. He reached 
the library in time to hear Lady Law- 
less say to a figure disappearing through 
another door, **‘ You had better ask ad- 
vice of Mr. Vandewaters.”’ 

The door closed. Mr. Vandewaters 
stepped forward. He understood the 
situation. ‘I guess I know how to ad- 
vise him, Lady Lawless,”’ he said. 

She turned on him quietly, traces of 
hauteur in her manner. Her self-pride 
had been hurt, and no woman can 
brook that. ‘‘ You have heard ?”’ she 
asked. 

‘Only your last words, Lady Law- 
less. They were enough. I feel guilty 
in having brought him here.” 

** You need not. I was glad to have 
—your friend. He is young and effu- 
sive. Let us say no more about it. He 
is tragically repentant ; which is a pity. 
There is no reason why he should not 
stay, and be sensible. Why should 
young men lose their heads, and be so 
absurdly earnest ?”’ 

*¢ Another poser, Lady Lawless.” 

**In all your life you never misun- 
derstood things so, I am sure.”’ 

“Well, there is no virtue in keeping 
your head steady. I have spent most 
of my life wooing Madame Fortune ; I 
find that makes you canny.” 

‘She has been very kind to you.”’ 

‘*Perhaps it would surprise you if I 
told you that, at this moment, I am not 
worth ten thousand dollars.” 

She looked greatly astonished. ‘I 
do not understand,” she said. She was 
thinking of what this might mean to 
Julia Raglan. 





** You see I’ve been playing games at 
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a disadvantage with some ruffians at 
New York. They have combined and 
got me into acorner. I have made my 
last move. If it comes out right I shall 
be richer than ever; if not I must be- 
gin all over again.” 

Lady Lawless looked at him curi- 
ously. She had never met a man like 
him before. His power seemed almost 
Napoleonic ; his imperturbability abso- 
lute. Yet she noticed something new 
in him. On one side, a kind of grim 
forcefulness ; on the other, a quiet sort 
of human sympathy. The one, no 
doubt, had to do with the momen- 
tous circumstances amid which he was 
placed ; the other, with an event which 
she had, perhaps prematurely, antici- 
pated. 

‘¢T wonder at you — I wonder at you,” 
she said. ‘*How do you keep so cool 
while such tremendous things are hap- 
pening ?” 

‘Because I believe in myself, Lady 
Lawless. I have had to take my meas- 
ure a good many times in this world. I 
never was defeated through my own 
stupidity. It has been the sheer luck 
of the game.”’ 

‘*You do not look like a gamester,”’ 
she said. 

‘*T guess it’s all pretty much a game 
in life, if you look at it right. It is 
only a case of playing fair or foul.”’ 

‘“‘T never heard any Englishmen talk 
as you do,”’ she said. 

‘“Very likely not,’’ he responded. 
“*T don’t want to be unpleasant ; but 
most Englishmen work things out by 
the rule their fathers taught them, and 
not by native ingenuity. It is native 
wit that tells in the end, I’m think- 
ing.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps you are right,’’ she said. 
‘‘There must be a kind of genius in it.” 
Here her voice dropped a little lower. 
‘‘T do not believe there are many En- 
glishmen, even if they had your dol- 
lars ——”’ 

‘““The dollars I had this morning,” 
he interposed. 

‘*___ who could have so strongly 
impressed Miss Raglan.” 

He looked thoughtfully on the 
ground ; then raised his eyes to Lady 
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Lawless, and said in a low, ringing 
tone :— 

‘‘T am going to do more than ‘im- 
press ;’ I am going to convince her.”’ 

‘¢ When ?” she said. 

** To-morrow morning, I hope,’’ was 
the reply. ‘I believe I shall have my 
millions again.”’ 

“If you do,”’ she said slowly, ‘do 
you not think that you ought to run no 
more risks — for her sake ? ”’ 

‘“Thatis just what I mean to do, 
Lady Lawless. I'll settle millions 
where they ought to be settled, drop 
Wall Street, and — go into training.”’ 

‘** Into training ?’’ she asked. 

‘¢Yes ; for a house on the Hudson, a 
villa at Cannes, a residence in Pont 
Street, and a place in Devonshire — or 
somewhere else. Then,” he added, 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ I shall need 
a good deal of time to cultivate accent.’’ 

**Don’t!*? she said. ‘* You are much 
more charming as you are.”’ 

They passed into the drawing-room. 

** Are these things to be told ?”’ she 
asked, with a little suggestion in her 
voice. 

‘*T can trust your discretion in any 
circumstances,” he replied. 

‘¢ Even in such circumstances ?’’ she 
asked. She paused, with a motion of 
her fan back towards the room they 
had left. 

**You have taught him a lesson, 
Lady Lawless. It’ is rough on him ; 
but he needs it.”’ 

**T hope he will do nothing rash,’ 
she said. 

**Perhaps he’ll write some poetry, 
and refuse to consider his natural appe- 
tite.” 

** Will you go and see him now ?”’ 
she asked. 

** Immediately. 
Lawless.” 


Good-night, 
His big hand swallowed 
hers in a firm, friendly clasp, and he 
shook it once or twice before he parted 


Lady 


from her. He met Sir Duke Lawless 
in the doorway. They greeted cheer- 
fully; and then Sir Duke came up to 
his wife. 

‘* Well, my dear,’ he said, with an 
amused look in his face, ‘* well, what 
news ?”? 
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She lifted her eyebrows at him. 

**O, something has happened, Molly, 
I can see it in your face.” 

She was very brief. ‘Julia Raglan 


has been conquered ; the young man 
from Boston has been foolish ; and Mr. 
Vandewaters has lost millions.” - 

That’s awkward,” said Sir 


“Eh? 
Duke. 

“Which ?”’ asked his wife. 

Vandewaters found Mr. Pride in his 
bedroom, a waif of melancholy. He 
drew a chair up, lighted a cigar, eyed 
the young man from head to foot, and 
then said : — 

** Pride, have you got any backbone ? 
If you have, brace up. You are ruined. 
That’s about as mild as I can put it.”’ 

‘*You know all?” said the young 
man helplessly, his hands clasped be- 
tween his knees, in esthetic agony. 

** Yes ; I know more than you do, as 
you will find out. You’re a nice sort of 
man, to come into a man’s house, in a 
strange land, and make love to his wife. 
Now, what do you think of yourself ? 
You’re a nice representative of the 
American ; aren’t you?” 

‘*T—I didn’t mean any harm — I — 
couldn’t help it,” replied the stricken 
boy. 

*Oh, for God’s sake, drop that bib- 
and-tucker twaddle ! Couldn’t help it ! 
Every scoundrel, too weak to face the 
consequences of his sin, says he couldn’t 
help it! So help me, Joseph! I'd like 
to thrash you. Couldn’t help it! Now, 
sit up in your chair, take this cigar, 
drink this glass of whiskey I’m pouring 
for you, and make up your mind that 
you’re going to be a man and not a nin- 
compoop —sit still! Don’t flyup! I 
mean what I say! I’ve got business to 
talk to you. And make up your mind 
that, for once, you’ve got to take life 
seriously.” 

**What right have you to speak to 
me like this?” said the young man, 
with an attempt at dignity. 

Vandewaters laughed — laughed a 
little loudly. ‘ : 

“Ha! ha! Right? Great Scott! 
The right of a man who thinks a 
damned sight more of your reputation 
than you do yourself, and of your for- 


of the Eagle. 


|tune than you would ever have wits to 
do. I am the best friend you’ve got, 
jand not the less your friend because I 
|feel like breaking your ribs. Now, 
enough of that. This is what I have to 
say, Pride: to-night you and I are 
beggars. You understand? Beggars. 
Out in the cold world. Now, what do 
you think of that ?” 

The shock to Mr. Pride was great. 
Mr. Vandewaters had exaggerated the 
disaster ; but he had done it with a 
purpose. The youth gasped a * My 
God!” and dropped the glass. Vande- 
waters picked it up, and regarded him’ 
a moment in silence. Then he began 
deliberately to explain their financial 
position. He did not explain the one 
bold stroke which he was playing to 
redeem their fortunes, if possible. 
When he had finished the story, he 
said : ‘*I guess that’s a bit more seri- 
ous than the little affair in the library 
half an hour ago ?” 

He rose to his feet. ‘* Look here, my 
boy ; be aman. You’ve never tried it 
yet. Let me teach you how to face the 
world without a dollar ; how to make a 
fortune. Then, when you’ve made it, 
you'll get what you never had yet — the 
pleasure of spending money dug out of 
your own wits.” 

He carried conviction into a mind not 
yet all destroyed by effeminacy and in- 
dulgence of the emotions. Something 
of the iron of his own brain got into the 
brain of the young man, who came to 
his feet trembling a little, and said: “I 
don’t mind it so much, if you only stick 
to me, Vandewaters.”’ 

A smile flickered about the corners 
of Vandewaters’s mouth. 

‘“‘Take a little more whiskey,’’ he 
said; ‘“‘get into bed, and go to sleep. 
No nonsense, remember; go to sleep. 
To-morrow morning we will talk. And 
see here, my boy,’’ — he caught him by 
both his arms and fastened him with 
his eye,—‘‘you have had a lesson ; 
learn it backwards. Good-night.” 

Next morning Mr. Vandewaters was 
early in the grounds. He chatted with 
the gardener, and discussed the merits 
of the horses with the groom, appar- 
ently at peace with the world. Yet he 
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was watching vigilantly the carriage- 
drive from the public road. Just before 
breakfast-time a telegraph messenger 
appeared. Vandewaters was standing 
with Sir Duke when the message was 
handed to him. He read it, put it into 
his pocket, and went on talking. Pres- 
ently he said: ‘* My agent is coming 
from town this morning, Sir Duke. I 
may have to leave to-night.”” Then he 
turned and went to his room. 

Lady Lawless had heard his last 
words. 

‘* What about your ranche in Colo- 
rado, Duke ?”’ 

** About as sure, I fancy, as your 
millionaire for Julia Raglan.” 

Miss Raglan did not appear at break- 
fast with the rest. Neither did Mr. 
Pride, who slept late that morning. 
About ten o’clock Mr. Vandewaters’s 
agent arrived. About twelve o’clock 
Mr. Vandewaters saw Miss Raglan sit- 
ting alone in the library. He was evi- 
dently looking for her. He came up to 


her quietly, and put a piece of paper in 
her lap. 
“What is this ?’’ she said, a little 


startled. 

‘Ten thousand for your hospital,” 
was the meaning reply. 

She flushed, and came to her feet. 

‘“¢T have won,”’ he said. 

And then he reached out and took 
both her hands. 

GILBERT PARKER. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE CRAVING FOR FICTION. 

Ir is not altogether easy to examine 
the psychical and mental forces which 
prevail to give fiction the immense 
preference it possesses over other forms 
of literature, and to estimate its effect 
on social and intellectual growth, with- 
out seeming to assume the superior airs 
of a lecturer to a Young Men’s Christian 
Association. But, in truth, the subject 
is so remarkable in some of its features 
as to deserve philosophic consideration 
of the origin and results of the appetite 
for romance. 


Hedonism, then —the doctrine of 
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Aristippus, which sets pleasure as the 
right aim of existence —seems to be 
the spirit ruling the readers of books ; 
pleasure, that is, not of a grossly mate- 
rial kind, for the disciples. are often as 
free from the thrall of the senses as 
from the discipline of strenuous re- 
search ; but pleasure quand méme, not 
the less so because directed and con- 
trolled by culture and knowledge, for 
there is no pleasure less liable to pall 
than reading, no pastime more sure to 
satisfy. 

It is so difficult for us to imagine a 
world without books that we are apt to 
forget that it is only within the last 
three or four centuries that the materi- 
als for reading have come within reach 
of the majority of Europeans. In 1340 
when Richard of Bury penned that sen- 
tence which has since found sympa- 
thetic echo in so many minds, there 
were no printed books — no books, that 
is, in our understanding of the term. 

These are masters [he said] who instruct 
us without chastisement, without anger, 
without fee ; if you repair to them they are 
not asleep ; if you would consult them they 
do not hide themselves ; if you blunder they 
complain not ; if you betray ignorance they 
laugh not. 

How would good Richard, poring 
over manuscripts limited in number 
and difficult of access, have esteemed 
our lot in these days? The difficulty 
now is not to get books, but to decide 
on a choice from the overwhelming mul- 
titude that pour from the press. It is 
hardly possible for the most voracious 
bookworm to devour more than one 
hundred and fifty books in the space of 
a year ; one who achieved that number 
might accomplish about nine thousand 
in the course of his life. Probably no- 
body ever did so, and it would, after 
all, be an insignificant fraction of 
contemporary publications, for about 
twenty thousand separate works are 
annually added to the shelves of the 
British Museum—more than twice as 
many as any man could possibly peruse 
in a lifetime — amounting in a normal 
life period of seventy years to the pro- 
digious total of one million four hun- 
dred thousand books. And this leaves 
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wholly out of account the vastly greater 
mass of journalistic literature which 
consumes part of everybody’s time and 
attention. 

Seeing, then, that almost every 
reader is not only free to select for him- 
self, but actually under obligation to do 
80, it is not without interest to inquire 
what, in the majority of cases, is the 
nature of that selection, and to trace, if 
possible, the influence under which 
people make it. 

The returns of every free library 
prove how enormously the demand for 
fiction preponderates over that for any 
other kind of literature. 

The annual report for 1891 of the 
committee managing the free libraries | 
of Birmingham shows that during the 
course of that year 855,096 volumes 
were asked for and issued. These 





were divided into twelve classes: (1) | 
theology and moral philosophy ; (2) | 
history, biography, voyages, and tray- | 
els ; (3) law, politics, and commerce | 
(4) arts, sciences, and natural history ; | 
(5) poetry and drama; (6) magazines | 
and periodicals, those of a special char- 


acter being classed under the subject to | 
which they belong ; (7) prose fiction ; | 
(8) miscellaneous, including dictiona- | 
ries and cyclopzedias ; (9) patents ; (10) 
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many books are only required for pur- 
poses of reference, novels are read 
from beginning to end. 

Such is the evidence of the public 
appetite for reading in a community 
like Birmingham, a great industrial 
centre, where, of course, works on 
technical subjects must be in pretty 
general demand. But the results are 
still more remarkable if the returns of 
libraries in districts not so exclusively 
industrial are examined. The table 
showing the number of volumes issued 
during the same year, 1891, from the 
lending department of the Battersea 
free libraries shows that out of 178,261 
volumes lent no fewer than 146,515 
were novels, four-fifths of the whole — 


'four novels to every single work in all 


the other classes. 

It would be easy to multiply proofs 
of the preference shown by readers for 
imaginary narrative over all other kinds 
of books, but it is unnecessary ; one 
has only to run over the contents of the 
nearest railway bookstall to find assur- 
ance that those persons best acquainted 
by experience with the statistics of sup- 
ply and demand are convinced of the 
futility of providing much else for the 
recreation of travellers. 

Now, there is not the slightest inten- 


juvenile books ; (11) embossed books | tion of suggesting that all this is wrong 


for the blind; (12) music. Now, of | and deplorable—to sit in ashes and 
the 855,096 volumes inquired for, no} cast dust on our beards because a de- 
less than 519,595 were novels and mag- | praved public finds more solace in im- 
azines, leaving 335,501 for the other ten | aginary love-stories than in works upon 


classes of literature. 

This is the more remarkable when | 
the composition of the Birmingham | 
libraries is analyzed. It might be sup- | 
posed that fiction is more in request be- | 
cause the committee have more of that | 
class on stock than of others. ut this | 
is not so. Out of a total of 169,230 
volumes on their shelves only 31,996 
are classified as prose fiction and maga- 
zines. It appears then that, although 
the committee have provided fiction 
and magazines only in the proportion 
of about one to five of other books, lit- 
erature of that class is in demand in 
the proportion of five to every three of 
other classes. There is this additional 
fact to be remembered : that whereas | 





political economy or moral philosophy. 
It would be dishonest in one who has 
read all Miss Broughton’s novels (and 
hopes to read many more) and only half 
of Shakespeare’s plays, who pounces on 
all that comes from the pen of Mr. .An- 
drew Lang, yet has never penetrated 
far into ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ to hint that 
there is much amiss in the fact revealed 
by the returns of free libraries, that 
(leaving newspapers out of account) 
out of every four persons engaged in 
reading at this moment three are read- 
ing novels, or at all events, five out of 
eight. If this contributes to the gen- 


'eral contentment, be it far from the 


philanthropist to interfere. If people 
prefer to read of the imaginary acts and 
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conversations, not of an immoral ten- 
dency, of characters who never had ex- 
istence, no objection need be raised on 
moral grounds. Dr. John Brown, in a 
foot note to that masterpiece of pathos, 
“ Rab and his Friends,”’ tells a story of 
a countryman who was asked to explain 
why his dog looked so grave. ‘Oh, 
sir,” he replied, *‘ life is full of sairious- 
ness to him; he can just never get 
enough o’ fechtin’.”” Life is “ sairi- 
ous’? enough to everybody, and it is 
not to be regretted if the majority pre- 
fer fiction to ‘‘fechtin’.”’ So let folk 
have all the mental relaxation that can 
be afforded them ; society will be all 
the brighter and happier for it. 

But there is no harm in speculating 
why it is that most people are enter- 
tained by narratives of what never took 
place rather than by history or biog- 
raphy, and whether .this remarkable 
characteristic of modern civilization is 
really conducive to genuine recreation 
or, like certain indolent habits, inter- 
feres with it. 

That a preference for fictitious narra- 


tive is contrary to natural human in- 
stinct is an assumption that may be 


supported by known facts. Man is es- 
sentially an inquisitive animal. 


Man’s craving [says Mr. E. Tylor] to 
know the causes at work in each event he 
witnesses, the reason why each state of 
things he surveys is such as it is and no 
other, is no product of high civilization, but 
a characteristic of his race down to the 
lowest stages. Among rude savages it is 
already an intellectual appetite whose sat- 
isfaction claims many of the moments not 
engrossed in war or sport, food or sleep. 


It is true that among primitive races 
this craving has to be put off with 
myths. People of whose origin no 
authentic record has been preserved 
are fain to invent fables to stand in its 
place. Thus in the eighth and ninth 
centuries the Scots were puzzled to ac- 
count for their own name. Why, they 
wondered, should a people known as 
Scots inhabit a country known to them 
as Alba and to the Romans as Caledo- 
nia? Presently some learned man 
invented an eponymous legend to the 
effect that they were descended from a} 
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daughter of Pharaoh of Egypt, a prin- 
cess whom, to suit the exigency of the 
case, he named Scotta. This naive 
myth was eagerly grasped at, believed, 
and stood in place of history till, quite 
recently, ethnologists produced some- 
thing more substantial. Even Milton, 
intellectually head and shoulders above 
his generation, could not bring himself 
to cast aside the fabled origin of Britain 
from Brutus. 


Those old and inborn names of successive 
kings, never any to have bin real persons, 
or don in their lives at least som part of 
what so long hath bin remember’d, cannot 
be thought without too strict an incredulity. 


He shrank from the feeling that, if he 
were to lose hold of the tradition, in- 
capable as it was of proof, there would 
be nothing to which thoughts of the 
origin of his country might attach them- 
selves. He preferred to believe what 
might not be true, rather than be left 
without anything to believe. But can 
it be doubted that, had he possessed 
the sources of information accessible at 
this day, a man of his mental fibre 
would not have sought delight in the 
truth rather than the tradition ? 

It would be natural, then, to expect 
that, inasmuch as discovery and dili- 
gent comparison of records have pre- 
vailed to clear away the ancient myths 
which stood our ancestors in stead of 
history, that considering we possess a 
veritable narrative of much that they 
burned to know, and had to go to their 
graves without finding out, it would be 
in the study and extension of those 
subjects that much of our reading 
would be employed. But it is not so. 
At most, people like their history as 
they do their bread-and-butter — in 
thin slices. Perhaps it is the fault of 
historians, but there can be no doubt 
they are not in it with the novelists. 
Many sharp things have been said about 
them. Prosper Mérimée bluntly con- 
fessed that he hated all history except 
the anecdotes. Fielding, writing at a 
time when novels commanded only a 
small fraction of the interest which is 
taken in them now, declared that noth- 
ing was true in history except the 
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names and dates, whereas in fiction 
everything was true except the names 
and dates. That is to mean, I suppose, 
that the master of romance is able to 
impress the imagination with a true 
picture of human character, whereas 
the historian, cramped by a sense of 
the necessity of recording actual events, 
presents his characters as if they were 
automata. He is apt to fit his person- 
ages to the incident, instead of being 
able, like the novelist, to invent or 
mould any incident to bring out the 
points in his characters. It is, in fact, 
the difference between science and art, 
between photography and _ painting. 
The object of the historian, as a scien- 
tist, is to produce an impression, color- 
less perhaps (for color is subjective, 
and every historian professes to be im- 
partial), but crammed with as many 
confirmatory details as possible. His 
intention should be, not to please, but 
to inform, and he aims at the scrupu- 
lous fidelity of a photographic plate. 
Every one knows the depressing effect 
of an exhibition of photographs. But 


the framer of romance enjoys an im- 
measurable advantage over the histo- 


rian. His canvas is full of glowing 
tints, and just as it is lawful— nay, in- 
dispensable —for a landscape painter 
to suppress some details, preserving 
only those which contribute to a bril- 
liant and pleasing impression of the 
scene, leaving out a telegraph post here 
and placing a suitable group of figures 
there, bringing into bright relief the 
space where he desires attention should 
be concentrated, and spreading conven- 
ient gloom over whole tracts of canvas, 
so the skilful novelist knows how to 
keep his reader’s attention by condens- 
ing tedious negotiations, skipping un- 
eventful periods, enhancing merit, and 
making infamy more intense. One ex- 
claims, ‘* How lifelike ! ’’ because vivid 
contrast of character and brisk action 
constantly bring to mind familiar traits 
and experience, whereas a dispassion- 
ate critic would pronounce it unlike real 
life, for there the action is oftener 
tardy and the motives ambiguous or 
obscure. 

The result of all this is that, allhough 
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we are all ready to smile at the cre- 
dence yielded by savages to their myths, 
few of us are unwilling, and none are 
ashamed, to devote an enormous pro- 
portion of our time to reading what we 
don’t believe, and are not intended to 
believe. 

When the Queen of the Fairies per- 
suaded Thomas of Ercildoune to mount 
and ride with her, she brought him to 
the parting of three roads —the stony, 
thorny track of righteousness, the broad 
and easy way of self-pleasing, and a 
third path along which she beckoned 
him. 

Oh, see ye not that bonnie road 

That winds about the fernie brae ? 
That is the road to fair Elfland, 

Where thou and I this night maun gae. 
That is the road down which so many 
of us wander under the enchanter’s 
spell, whereas it ‘may be we should find 
surer enjoyment in bending our steps 
elsewhere. 

But it may be said that we are no 
longer inquisitive, like our forefathers, 
on the subject of history, because the 
broad facts of it have been drubbed 
into most of us at school.. Everything 
has been explained ; our curiosity is 
stimulated by no enigmas in that field ; 
we need not invent myths, neither need 
we trouble ourselves to know what 
everybody knows or can know if he 
likes. 

But how about the secrets of natural 
science, many of which are secrets no 
longer ? and why are we so different in 
regard to them from men in a less ad- 
vanced state of society ? 

Take as an example that topic which, 
in our climate, crops up more inces- 
santly in conversation than any other 
—the weather. In Eastern lands a 
man, meeting his friend of a morning, 
observes that ‘* God is great,’’ a propo- 
sition which, in that old-fashioned soci- 
ety, no one is disposed to dispute. But 
among ourselves it is ‘* It’s a fine day,” 
or ‘*Cold this morning,’ that comes 
most readily to the lips ; yet few people 
concern themselves with speculating 
why it is fine, or cold, or wet, or dry, 
or realize how immensely the daily 
interest of life is contributed to by ob- 
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servation of naturai phenomena and 
acquaintance with their cause. It was 
otherwise in primitive times ; all over 
the habitable globe men used to, and 
in some places do still, invent elaborate 
theories to account for fine weather and 
for foul; baffled in the endeavor to do 
so by natural causes, they imagined 
rain gods, sun gods, thunder gods, frost 
gods, supplicated them and propitiated 
them with costly or bloody sacrifices. 
But now that science has unravelled a 
great part of the mystery the majority 
of men are wholly indifferent to the 
cause of weather. Lord Rosebery 
dwelt not long ago on the amazing 
cheapness of literature, and observed 
that one could buy the whole of * Pick- 
wick”? for 4d.; it is a vast privilege, 
but surely it is still more remarkable 
that for 2s. 6d. one can buy Scott’s 
‘“* Elementary Meteorology,’’ contain- 
ing the solution of that problem of the 
weather which hitherto through all the 
ages has been the most perplexing and 
engrossing of. enigmas to mankind. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
but no man knoweth whence it cometh 
or whither it goeth”? —a saying most 
true in the ears of those who heard it, 
but now that we can gather knowledge 
from a single octavo volume, enabling 
us to say exactly whence the wind com- 
eth and precisely whither it bloweth, 
no one seems to care much about the 
matter. 

It is the same with other branches of 
natural science. No one but he who 
has experienced it can realize how vastly 
a man’s horizon is extended, how his 
resources of keen enjoyment are multi- 
plied by an elementary knowledge of 
geology or botany. It is, I believe, in 
the country where people of leisure are 
most apt to fall victims to the painful 
affliction of ennui, but it is hardly pos- 
sible to lay the finger on a part of the 
map where the lover of plants will not 
find occupation, or the amateur geolo- 
gist something on which to exercise his 
faculties. 

Then how greatly the resources of 
one loitering in a town are extended by 
acquaintance with the different orders 
of architecture and their modifications. 
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Yet there are tens of thousands of vis- 
itors to London who are content to be 
unable to detine the difference between 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. 

It has been said by those who have 

had experience of it that no one under- 
stands the thrill of genuine enjoyment 
who has never voluntarily followed an 
intellectual pursuit ; it is equally true 
that no one can receive all the pleasure 
afforded by natural scenery until he has 
learned in some degree to interpret its 
history ; neither can any one enter into 
the spirit of a town without compre- 
hending on what principles it has been 
built. And if this be the truth, then it 
is in the exercise of these natural facul- 
ties of observation and inquiry that a 
man will most surely find delight, and 
most surely sacrifice it by lulling them 
to sleep. 
- Granted that familiarity with the ad- 
ventures of Guy Mannering, Redgaunt- 
let, and Dirk Hatterick adds zest to a 
tour on the shores of Solway, not the 
less is enjoyment ensured by an ac- 
quaintance with the New Red Sand- 
stone and the Silurian beds. 

Sir John Lubbock has wisely spoken : 


Those who have not tried for themselves 
can hardly imagine how much science adds 
to the interest and variety of life. It is 
altogether a mistake to regard it as dry, 
difficult, or prosaic ; much of it is as easy 
as it is interesting. In endless aspects sci- 
ence is as wonderful and interesting as a 
fairy-tale. 


This source of endless interest and 
gratification lies open to every reader 
in countless admirable handbooks on 
every possible branch of natural knowl- 
edge. 

For a time — but one cannot go on 
drenching his faculties and dulling the 
edge of his inborn appetite for knowl- 
edge with continual draughts of sweet 
but innutritious matter without a loss 
of natural power. After a time the 
mind recoils from effort, and the reader 
only 

loves to hear 
A soft pulsation in the easy ear, 
To turn the page, and let the senses drink 
A lay which will not trouble him to think. 
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There are many busy workers follow- 
ing out the clues of truth — more in this 
age, perhaps, than in any previous one 
— but there are also many possessed of 
the priceless boon of leisure who might 
contribute aid to the work, and thereby 
earn for themselves unexpected enjoy- 
ment, but stand aside, absolutely indif- 
ferent, and prefer to occupy their minds 
with the fictitious predicaments of per- 
sons who never existed. 

Any one who is in the habit of telling 
stories to amuse children must have 
observed how often the question is put 
to him, ‘Is it a true story ?’’ and have 
noticed how the little countenance falls 
and the interest flags if he is unable to 
answer in the affirmative. The story 
loses half its interest unless the child 
can believe that it really took place. 
Perhaps it is a sign that the world is 
growing old that so many people are 
indifferent to the truth of a narrative 
and prefer fiction. Men of science 
have pricked so many fallacies that we 
are oppressed with the weight of sound 
information, and exclaim with Festus, 


the hero of Bailey’s neglected drama : 


Night brings us stars, as sorrow shows us 
truths : 

Though many, yet they help not; bright, 
they light not ; 

They are too late to serve us; and sad 
things 

Are aye too true. We never see the stars 

Till we can see nought but them. 
truth. 

But there is one purpose of fiction 
which may be traced to the earliest 
times of which we have any record, 
and endures to this day. Moral philos- 
ophers, recognizing the human appe- 
tite, which can be allayed only by 
story-telling, took advantage of it to 
convey wholesome teaching. 

Esop’s fables are an early example 
of this system ; being somewhat thread- 
bare after three thousand years of use, 
we are apt to overlook the extraordinary 
knowledge of human nature condensed 
into these elementary stories. The 
cock that found a jewel, but preferred 
a barleycorn; the goose that laid the 
golden egg; the dog that dropped the 


SP? 


bone he was carrying because in his 


So with | 
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own reflection he fancied he saw an- 
other dog carrying a bigger bone, all 
these are everlasting illustrations of the 
motives of human action. Imagine 
how the sage kept his audience in rapt 
attention when these old tales were 
new. Travellers describe how profes- 
sional story-tellers in the East have so 
much power of gesture and facial ex- 
pression that they hold the attention 
even of those listeners who cannot un- 
derstand the language. 

Many of the lessons taught by the 
Founder of Christianity were conveyed 
in the form of fiction. Some of the 
parables may have had foundation in 
facts, but probably most of them were 
merely illustrations of various types of 
character. 

Mrs. Jameson tells us how, when she 
was young, she entertained no more 
doubt of the substantial existence of 
Dives and Lazarus, of the good Samar- 
itan, and of the wise and foolish virgins 
than she did of that of Herod and John 
the Baptist. She relates how, in later 
life, she scandalized a good old woman, 
by trying to explain to her the nature 
of a parable, and that the story of the 
prodigal son was not a fact. 

We may be quite sure that, in order 
to arrest the interest of his hearers, 
our Lord neglected none of the arts of 
romance ; observe in the story of Dives 
and Lazarus the clothing of purple and 
line linen, the daily sumptuous fare, the 


dogs licking the beggar’s sores —all so 


many details contributing to the vivid- 
ness of the scene, which it is certain 
lost nothing in the telling. 

English novelists maintain the tradi- 
tion of the salutary offices of the story- 
teller to this day. If it is not along 
the steep and difficult way of spiritual 
wisdom that they lead us, neither is it 
the flowery paths of profligacy, and the 
traveller in quest of “fair Elfland”’ is 
not allured by poisonous flowers and 
fruits, such as in certain other lands 
are made the ordinary garniture of ro- 
mance. We have passed through the 
riotings of the Restoration, and wit- 
nessed the frowsy and crapulous irregu- 
larities of the early Georges without 
losing all the sternness of decorum be- 
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queathed by our Puritan sires. The 
limits set to English writers of the nine- 
teenth century are drawn so as to shut 
out the chief stock in trade of modern 
French novelists —analysis of illicit 
love. An experienced priest once said 
that of the confessions he had received 
(and they were very many) ninety-nine 
hundredths referred to infringements 
of the seventh commandment, and the 
same may assuredly be said of French 
novels.!_ English novel-writers, on the 
other hand, have managed to produce, 
within the limits prescribed to them, a 
mass of literature wherein, while there 
is doubtless much that is of dubious 
worth, it is the rare exception to find 
the sin that most easily besets men 
alluded to otherwise than as a deplor- 
able calamity. The unhappy conse- 
quences of that and of other sins— 
murder, theft, falsehood—are gener- 
ally so strongly insisted on as to deepen 
the aversion with which it is the inten- 
tion they should be regarded. Nor is 


it only the seven deadly sins which are 
thus presented ; the minor frailties of 


human nature are systematically treated 
so as to appear odious — selfishness, 
vanity, avarice, bigotry, backbiting — so 
that in fact a high moral ideal is kept 
before the novel-reader as constantly 
as it is from the pulpits of our churches ; 
more effectually too, it may be added, 
for as a nation we have fewer imperfec- 
tions as writers than as orators. 

This much, then, must be set to the 
credit of our story-tellers: that they 
consistently enlist the sympathies of 
their listeners on the side of virtue, and 
in the interest of our social code it is 
well that it is so. It is disquieting to 
imagine the dangerous effect upon man- 
ners which a book, written in English 
with the witchery displayed by the 
Abbé Prévost in “Manon Lescaut,”’ 
might have. Asa work of art that ro- 
mance is consummate; the reader is 
plunged into a state of tender enthu- 
siasm for a couple of characters whose 

1 There is, of course, a limited class of French 
romance written down to the requirements of 
young unmarried ladies ; but, seeing that French 
girls of the upper classes are brought up far more 


strictly than those of our own country, these books 
are generally the reverse of seductive. 
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conduct in real life would ensure their 
exclusion from all society now held to 
be respectable. 

Again, how deftly some novelists use 
a weapon which formal preachers seem 
to disdain. Satire—in its more hu- 
mane form sarcasm —is by no means a 
monopoly of the comic papers. If a 
foible deserves to be exposed or an 
extravagance shamed out of existence, 
there is no surer or more merciful way 
of doing it than by the object lessons 
of characters in fiction. Never was 
kindlier moralist than Mr. Walter Be- 
sant, but those who have followed the 
fortunes of the ‘“* Monks of Thelema” 
must have shivered at the castigation 
bestowed on extravagant philanthropy 
in the person of Alan Dunlop, and on 
the affectation of the school of higher 
culture in that of Paul Rondelet. This 
is a weapon, however, which must be 
used with much forbearance and skill, 
for the public is sensitive and evinces 
quick jealousy of a novel with a moral. 

The intellectual attitude of the mod- 
ern novel-reader is highly complex ; 
his delight is to read what he does not 
believe, and knows he is not intended 
to believe, and yet he is not contented 
if it is incredible. Sir Walter Scott 
does not take us very deep into the 
question when he pronounces that 
‘‘the mythology of one period passes 
into the romance of the next, and that 
into nursery tales of subsequent ages,’ 
for, as has been shown, myths origi- 
nate in an attempt to account for un- 
known causes of visible phenomena or 
an existing state of things, and romance 
will not satisfy the succeeding age if it 
offends scepsis scientifica—a robust 
form of incredulity which withholds be- 
lief to assigned causes (even in fiction) 
when these are at variance with the 
known nature of things. 

The myths of barbarous or semi-civ- 
ilized people may be roughly divided 
into three grades; and to illustrate 
these one of each may be selected from 
those fables constantly invented to ex- 
plain obscure natural phenomena. 

First comes the kind consisting of 
simple assertion, without pretending to 
excite admiration, fear, or any other 
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emotion, intended merely to gratify cu- 
riosity. Such was the story told by the 
Algonquin Indians to Father Le Jeune, 
a Jesuit missionary of the seventeenth 
century. 

I asked them what caused eclipse of the 
moon and the sun; they replied that the 
moon was eclipsed and appeared dark be- 
eause she took her child into her arms, 
which obscured her brightness. ‘“‘If the 
mvon has a child,’’ I said, ‘‘ she is married, 
or has been so.’’ ‘* Certainly,’ they an- 
swered; ‘‘the sun is her husband, who 
marches all day, and she all the night, and 
when he is eclipsed it is because he has 
taken the child into his arms.”’ ‘ But,” I 
argued, ‘‘ neither sun nor moon has arms.” 
“Oh, you have no imagination,” they re- 
joined ; ‘‘they hold their bows always bent 
before their faces, that is why you can’t see 
their arms.”’ ‘And what do they intend 
to shoot at?’’ I asked. ‘* Ah, how can we 
tell ?”’ said they. 

Next in order comes the narrative 
myth, in which the listener is intended 
not only to receive instruction on mat- 
ters exciting his curiosity, but to be in- 
terested in the incidents of the story. 
The medieval Slavonic legend of the 
mysterious advance of the plague is a 
vivid instance in point. Mr. Tylor has 
given a translation cf a greatly con- 
densed version, in the original of which 
the interest would be intensified by mi- 
nute details of scenery, features, and 
language. 


There sat a Russian under a larch-tree, 
and the sunshine glared like fire. He saw 
something coming from afar; he looked 
again; it was the Pest Maiden, huge of 
stature, all shrouded in linen, striding 
towards him. He would have fled in ter- 
ror, but the form grasped him with her 
long outstretched hand. ‘ Knowest thou 
the Pest?’ she said; ‘‘I am she. Take 
me on thy shoulders and carry me through 
all Russia ; miss no village, no town, for I 
must visit all. But fear not for thyself ; 
thou shalt be safe amid the dying.” Cling- 
ing with her long hands, she clambered on 
the peasant’s back. He stepped onward, 
saw the form ahove him as he went, but 
felt no burden.’ First he bore her to the 
towns. They found there joyous dance 
and song; but the form waved her linen 
shroud, and joy and mirth were gone. As 
the wretched man looked round he saw 
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mourning, he heard the tolling of beiis ; 
there came funeral processions ; the graves 
could not hold the dead. He passed on, 
and coming near each village heard the 
shriek of the dying, saw all faces white in 
the desolate houses. But high on the hill 
stands his own hamlet ; his wife, his little 
children are there, and the aged parents. 
His heart bleeds as he draws near. With 
strong gripe he holds the maiden fast and 
plunges with her beneath the waves. He 
sank ; she rose again, but she quailed be- 
fore a heart so fearless and fled far away to 
the forest and the mountain. 


Now in this story a long advance has 
been made in one respect from the 
primitive nature myths towards the 
spirit of the modern novel. Sympathy 
is aroused on behalf of the hero; one 
feels impatient to know whether he 
rose again as well as the Pest Maiden, 
mul lived to rejoin his family in the vil- 
lage which he had saved, and the un- 
satisfactory feature in the narrative is 
that we are left in doubt on that point. 
But in another respect this legend 
predicates a less abstract art than those 
fables which, though. here placed in a 
third group, are often, in point of time, 
found in earlier stages of human devel- 
opment than the others. In myths of 
this third class there are many con- 
nected with the daily spectacle of sun- 
rise and sunset. Some of them are 
elaborate and beautiful, implying a 
high degree of sensibility both in the 
teller, and his hearers ; but sometimes 
the incidents recorded are such as could 
not have taken place more than once, 
and therefore can never have been ac- 
cepted as literally true even by simple 
and easily satisfied intellects. People 
might believe that the stir, the hues, 
the balmy odors of morning were 
caused each day by Tithonus leaving 
the embraces of Aurora, for that might 
be repeated daily throughout eternity ; 
but the North American legend of the 
Red Swan, which Longfellow has 
woven into his poem of ** Hiawatha,” 
though purporting to explain the dis- 
plays of sunset, can never have been 
accepted as anything but figurative, 
for it involves the death of some 
of the*characters in it. Those who 
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listened to the Russian myth of the 
Pest Maiden very likely believed it, 
for it explained an exceptional occur- 
rence, and professed nothing except 
what happened on a single occasion. 
But in the story of the Red Swan we 
trace evidence of something akin to the 
mental condition of modern novel-read- 
ers, Who prefer amusement to exact 
information. Only the novel-reader, 
while willing to dispense with a faith- 
ful explanation, will not put up with an 
incredible narrative. 

The truth about the popularity of 
novels is that most people, being dis- 
contented with their environment, find 
relief in contemplating an ideal society 
where tedium is unknown and disap- 
pointment is generally circumvented ; 
and, on the other hand, there is afforded 
to those who are moderately virtuous 
and prosperously at ease the pleasure of 
contrast in narratives of crime, hard- 
ship, or disaster, without the responsi- 
bility of relieving or the exertion of 
sharing these conditions. The hedo- 
nist who is not so well off as he feels he 
ought to be tickles his imagination with 
the power and pleasure derived from 
wealth by the Count of Monte Cristo. 
The man who finds himself unable to 
derive much exhilaration in the conver- 
sation of his own valet takes much en- 
joyment in reading the quaint sentences 
in which Sancho Panza or Sam Weiler 
framed their philosophy. Hasa woman 
been denied the gift of beauty ? she is 
free to identify herself for the time 
with the fortunes of Di Vernon or Tess 
of the D’Urbevilles. Is a man tied to 
the colorless routine of a counting- 
house ? what a stirring playground is 
open to him in the never-flagging ad- 
ventures of Dumas’s *‘ Trois Mousque- 
taires.”’ And forall of us itis delightful 
to trace the action of lifelike charac- 
ters exposed to the same temptations, 
predicaments, losses, and apprehen- 
sions which it has been our own lot to 
encounter. 

For all such harmless illusion we can- 
not but be grateful to those who pro- 
vide such abundant entertainment to 
wile the journey through life. They 
stand, each at the door of his wayside 
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tavern, beckoning us aside from the 
dust and fatigue of travelling, and we 
can easily choose those who are sure to 
bring us among amusing and instructive 
people. 

But it is not safe to tarry too long 
with this phantom company, or we shall 
find ourselves out of tune with real men 
and women; unbraced for the stern 
difficulties, the dark perplexity which, 
at one time or another, we all have to 
encounter. 

The dilemmas of real life are never 
so artistically arranged as they are in a 
novel or a drama ; the living characters 
move awkwardly enough sometimes ; 
they fail to satisfy our critical sense, 
made excessively fastidious by the per- 
fect adjustment of parts in fiction. One 
is often in doubt whether living char- 
acters are good or bad ; but it is easy to 
decide between Cinderella and her sis- 
ters, or the three daughters of King 
Lear. The novelist keeps the seamy 
side of the character of his hero or 
heroine carefully out of view; those 
who feed their judgment chiefly on 
romance are prone to forget how truly 
speaks the nameless lord in * All’s 
Well that Ends Well:” ‘The web 
of our life is of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together ; our virtues would be 
proud if our faults whipped them not, 
and our crimes would despair if they 
were not cherished by our virtues.” 

The fact is that, minutely as novel- 
ists affect to paint character, there is 
a great deal that must not even be 
sketched in. It is part only of a few 
of real lives that endure being put on 
the canvas at all ; over the rest a dis- 
creet veil must be drawn. 

It is all very well, then, to be moved 
to tenderness by the misfortunes of 
Effie Deans, and to glow sympathet- 
ically over the devotion of Jeanie ; but 
how many an Effie Deans there is who 
earns nothing but reproach, condemna- 
tion, and avoidance because no friendly 
hand has intervened to keep out of sight 
her unlovely or ungraceful attributes, 
Many a lass may have borne a part not 
less noble, not less worthy of admira- 
tion than Jeanie Deans, but has failed 
of her meed of praise because she 
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squinted, or dropped her h’s, or picked 
her teeth with a hairpin. 

Reading a good novel is rather like 
paying a visit to a friend who is much 
richer than yourself ; everything in his 
house is so luxurious and well ar- 
ranged ; his wife and children lay them- 
selves out to find amusement for you ; 
his servants are all on their best behav- 
ior ; so that when you return home you 
are apt to be offended if things are not 
so faultlessly adjusted in your own es- 
tablishment. 

It requires a conscious mental effort 
to remember that the most impressive 
characters in romance never had actual 
existence, but have been trimmed and 
furbished and posed into artistic perfec- 
tion, with which frail and awkward 
human beings can never successfully 
compete. Even railway directors —a 
most material and humdrum class of 
men — bow before the sway of the un- 
real, and are so possessed of the actu- 
ality of Old Mortality as to advertise 
excursions, not to Craignethan on the 
Clyde, but to Tillietudlem.! Not less 
astute in this than the priests of 
Buddha, who exhibit hair, bones, and 
feathers as veritable relics of the five 
hundred and fifty fabulous births of 
Guatama, each in the form of a differ- 
ent animal. 

In fact, to enjoy fiction thoroughly 
one must throw himself so completely 
into the action of the plot as to believe, 
for the nonce, in the reality of the 
characters. ‘Harp and carp,’ said 
the Queen of Elfland to Thomas the 
Rhymer, 

‘* Harp and carp, Sir Thomas,”’ she said, 

‘** Harp and carp along wi’ me, 

And if ye dare to kiss my lips 

Sure of your body I will be.” 


‘* Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

That weird shall never daunton me,”’ 
Syne he has kissed her rosy lips 

All underneath the Eildon tree. 


And then the spell was complete. 
And when it is seen how potent is 
dhe spell — how many and many a mind 


1 There is actually a station on the Caledonian 
Railway of this name, and the North British route 
from Edinburgh to Carlisle and the South is called 
the Waverley. 
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is incessantly lulled by the perusal of 
skilfully woven romance, how fiction is 
read by some people to the exclusion of 
every other form of literature except 
the daily papers —is it unreasonable to 
feel some apprehension lest the mental 
faculties become enervated and the in- 
tellect hampered when the realities of 
life come to be dealt with ? The lesson 
of fiction is that life is nothing without 
love and marriage ; it brings people to 
the threshold, where real anxiety and 
trial begins, and leaves them there. 
But real life is not accomplished with 
the end of its love passages. 

It is little to a man’s credit that he 
should act heroically when he is in love, 
for then, despite himself, he takes more 
thought for another than for himself. 

You love : no higher shall you go, 
For this is true as Gospel text ; 
Not noble then is never so 
Either in this world or the next. 

But to equip him for the real wear 
and tear of life his mind should be 
stored with examples of those who have 
encountered constant vexation, and 
have triumphed over disappointment, 
perplexity, failure, and even disaster. 
It is well for him to read the Waverley 
Novels, but it is far better to read 
Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’? for that 
marvellous biography brings him ac- 
quainted with a life led as nobly in foul 
weather as in fair; of overwhelming 
losses surmounted by a stout spirit ; 
and a kindly nature unsoured by disap- 
pointment or distrust. 

One grudges to observe the amount 
of time spent on sentimental love-sto- 
ries, while such lives as those of the 
great artists Michelangelo and Benve- 
nuto Cellini go unread. There is noth- 
ing in fiction more absorbing than the 
lives of these two men. Each of them, 
as a boy, had to encounter that most 
formidable of all external obstacles — 
an angry father armed with a rod ; in 
vain were repeated floggings to dis- 
suade each of them from entering upon 
that career upon which each was des- 
tined to throw immortal lustre. Rival- 
ries, jealousies, oppression, conflict 
form a series of vicissitudes with which 
it may profit a man better to store the 
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memory than with the rogueries of 
Roderick Random or the dilemmas of 
David Copperfield. 

Thousands of persons are familiar 
with the spiritual fumblings of Robert 
Elsmere, but comparatively few have 
followed the wondrous story of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance—a movement only 
second to Christianity in its influence 
on modern life and thought, an era 
which Paul Bourget (himself a novelist) 
has epitomized in a single masterly sen- 
tence :— 

Cette minute de floraison unique oi la 
créature humaine semble avoir été si com- 
pléte, entre le moyen age, qui fut le régne 
de la force trop forte, et notre siécle; ot la 
culture confine sans cesse & la maladie. 

Again, let it be said that if novel- 
reading is the surest as it is the easiest 
means of intellectual recreation, there 
is no cause to interfere with or discour- 
age it; but the true hedonist —he 


whose avowed aim is pleasure — will 
find it to his profit to consider whether 
he is getting good value for the time 
spent in it, whether he is not neglect- 
ing other sources of delight not less 


sure and more enduring. If he applies 
to novels an infallible test of the value 
of any book —is it worth reading note- 
book and pencil in hand ? —he will be 
surprised how few, how very few works 
of fiction stand the proof. That this 
test is infallible rests on the well-known 
fact that pleasure consists not in the 
present, which is fleeting, but in an- 
ticipation and retrospect. Memory is 
treacherous and requires refreshing, 
and, unless the recollection of what is 
read is ensured by notes, reading is a 
task as fruitless as that of the daughters 
of Danaus ; it serves to spend our lim- 
ited capital in time without enriching 
the ever-diminishing store of future. 
Perhaps it will be expected that, after 
deprecating excessive devotion to fiction 
—after suggesting that the human in- 
tellect has passed out of that stage in 
which it may worthily be much occu- 
pied with myth—TI should point out 
some other course that may be steered 
with more profit through the sea of lit- 
erature. The attempt to do so has been 
the task of abler hands, but of all those 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LXXXIII. 
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who conned the lists published a few 
years ago of the ‘“‘ hundred best books ”’ 
how many conformed to the instruc- 
tions, and with what result ? 

If any young person of leisure were 
so much at a loss as to ask advice as to 
what he should read, mine should 
be exceedingly simple: Read anything 
bearing on a definite object. Let him 
take up any imaginable subject to which 
he feels attracted, be it the precession 
of the equinoxes or postage stamps, the 
Athenian drama or London street cries ; 
let him follow it from book to book, and 
unconsciously his knowledge, not of 
that subject only but of many subjects, 
will be increased, for the departments 
of the realm of knowledge are divided 
by no octroi. He may abandon the 
first object of his pursuit for another ; 
it does not matter, one subject leads to 
another; he will have acquired the 
habit of acquisition; he will have 
gained that conviction of the priceless- 
ness of time which makes it intolerable 
for 2 man to lie abed of a morning. 
Treasure turns up in the most unlikely 
places. A book of legal decisions is 
perhaps the last mine one would ex- 
plore for amusement ; but John Burton 
has told how a student consulting the 
index of such a volume came upon a 
piece of fun of the first water. Observ- 
ing the words, *‘ Best, Mr. Justice, his 
great mind,’’ he turned up the refer- 
ence, prepared to admire an instance of 
magnanimity on the bench, and found 
the passage, ‘‘ Mr. Justice Best said he 
had a great mind to commit the witness 
for perjury.”’ 

But, to show that no disrespect is 
intended to our clever writers of fiction 
as guides to the higher pleasure, these 
observations may be brought to a close 
by reference to an early example of 
that very class of literature in which 
the same lesson is more dexterously 
conveyed —namely, the fable of the 
dying husbandman who bade his sons 
dig in the vineyard for a hidden treas- 
ure. They did so—most diligently, 
and, as they thought, in vain; but in 
after seasons the reward came in the 
tenfold produce of the vines. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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From Temple Bar. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

‘SHE quarrelled with Pope and had 
something to do with vaccination,” is 
said to have been the concise reply of a 
Girton girl appealed to for an account 
of the subject of this paper. 

But there are other things worth re- 
membering of the remarkable woman, 
who so justly predicted that in forty 
years’ time her letters would be as well 
known as those of Madame de Sévigné, 
and who, it has been suggested, also 
resembled her in lavishing affection 
and wit on a somewhat unresponsive 
daughter. 

Mary, eldest child of Evelyn Pierre- 
pont? and Lady Mary Fielding,? was 
born in 1689. She was allied through 
both parents to the aristocracy of intel- 
lect as well as that of birth. Her pater- 
nal grandmother was one of the Evelyns 
of West Dean, Wiltshire ; * Villiers, the 
witty Duke of Buckingham, was her 
great-uncle ; the mother of Beaumont, 
the dramatist, was a Pierrepont ; Henry 
Fielding was Lady Mary’s second 
cousin. 

She lost her mother when she was 
only four years old, a misfortune which 
undoubtedly had an injurious effect on 
her future life, as her imperious and 
impetuous character more than ordina- 
rily needed gentle and sympathetic con- 
trol; and her father (said by Lady 
Mary to have been faithfully though 
unconsciously portrayed by Richardson 
in Sir Thomas Grandison) treated his 
four children with more than ‘a little 
wholesome neglect.” 

On one occasion, however, Lord Kings- 
ton somewhat whimsically evinced his 
pride in ‘the flower of the flock.”” A 
man of fashion, and a prominent Whig, 
he was necessarily a member of the 
Kit-Cat Club. At a meeting called to 
choose ‘ toasts for the year,’’ he nomi- 
nated his daughter, then seven years 
old, alleging that she was prettier than 
any other candidate. The rules of 

1 Afterwards fifth Earl of Kingston ; made Earl 
of Dorchester by Queen Anne in 1706, and Duke 
of Kingston by George I. in 1715. 

2 Daughter of the third Earl of Denbigh. 


3 Her cousin, John Evelyn, notes in his “‘ Diary” 
her * prodigious memory.” 
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the club forbidding the election of an 
unknown beauty, Lady Mary was sent 
for, and dressed in her smartest attire, 
had her first intoxicating draught of flat- 
tery and admiration. Her health was 
drunk, her claim allowed, her name 
engraved, according to custom, on a 
drinking-glass. She was the little queen 
of the hour. She afterwards spoke of 
this day as the happiest of her life, and 
said that her ‘‘ sensations amounted to 
ecstasy.”? 4 

Flat and tame must have seemed 
the return to ordinary routine under 
the direction of a ‘‘ humdrum old gov- 
erness,”” good and pious indeed, but, 
according to her pupil, quite without ca- 
pacity for her task. This disadvantage 
Lady Mary soon set herself to remedy. 
After her mother’s death she was much 
at West Dean in the care of her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Pierrepont, whose good 
memory she inherited, and who, doubt- 
less, encouraged her taste for study. 
West Dean was a ‘solemn _ house,’’ 
with all the country pomp of stately 
terraces, wide bowling greens, and se- 
cluded avenues, where the precociously 
thoughtful child could brood undis- 
turbed over the ponderous romances of 
which to the end of her days she cher- 
ished an _ affectionate remembrance. 
Fiction naturally first attracted her, but 
did not satisfy her long ; and she says 
that when she spent five or six hours a 
day in her father’s library, and was sup- 
posed to be reading poems and stories, 
she was, amongst other studies, begin- 
ning to teach herself Latin. At a later 
stage she acknowledges some assistance 
from Bishop Burnet, but he was not her 
first confidant. 

One of her most intimate friends was 
Anne Wortley, a beautiful and intelli- 
gent girl, in whose apartments Lady 
Mary met her elder brother, Edward 
Wortley Montagu.’ She is said to have 


4 Lord Kingston perpetuated the memory of her 
triumph by having her portrait painted for the 
club-room, 

5 They were the children of Sidney Montagu (son 
of the first Earl of Sandwich) and the heiress of 
Sir Francis Wortley, whose name he took. Lady 
Bute described Mr. Montagu (her grandfather) as 
“a large rough-looking man in a large flapped hat, 
talking very loud and swearing boisterously at his 
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been only fourteen at their first meet- 
ing (he was ten or twelve years her 
senior), and to have astonished him 
even more by her conversational pow- 
ers and her taste for his favorite classics 
than by her striking beauty. They 
talked of Quintus Curtius, with whom 
she was unacquainted, and in a few 
days Mr. Wortley sent her a superb 
edition of his works with a poetical in- 
scription in terms of high, if somewhat 
stilted, admiration. On her part, no 
doubt, Lady Mary was immensely flat- 
tered by so much attention from a man 
who had already found a place in the 
brilliant intellectual group already 
known to her as her father’s guests, 
and which had for her the strongest 
fascination. 

Edward Wortley was the intimate 
friend of Steele, Addison, Congreve, 
and Garth. The second volume of 
‘*The Tatler,’’ to which he is believed 
to have been a contributor, is dedicated 
to him in these words ; ‘* I do not know 
how to say a more affectionate thing to 
you than to wish that you may be al- 
ways what youare.’? He was not sup- 
posed to be a “ ladies’ man” by any 
means, and if, as some assert, he was 
engaged when he first saw Lady Mary, 
he yet could never have wholly lost 
the impression made by that meeting, 
for he was soon associated in the cor- 
respondence between her and Anne 
Wortley, at first as a referee on Latin 
and literature, but soon as the author 
of the letters nominally composed by 
his sister. 

On Anne Wortley’s early death the 
thin disguise was thrown aside, and he 
appeared as a persistent, jealous, ex- 
acting lover, doubtful not only of his 
bright and wilful lady’s affection, but 
whether he might not be ‘‘ cursed with 


servants. Beside him sat a venerable figure, meek 
and benign of aspect, with silver locks overshad- 
owed by a black velvet cap. This was his brother, 
Dean Montagu, who every now and then fetched a 
deep sigh and cast his eyes upward as if beseeching 
Heaven to pardon the profane language he con- 
demned but durst not reprove.” (Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited 
by Lord Wharncliffe, with memoir, ete., by W. 
Moy Thomas, and introductory anecdotes by Lady 
Louisa Stuart. Bell and Sons, 1887. Vol. i., p. 
lxxix.) 
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a granted prayer’’ should she after all 
consent to become his. Lady Mary 
was not without misgivings herself ; 
there were other aspirants for her 
hand ; she was in no hurry to decide ; 
and it really seems to have been some- 
what against the better judgment of 
both that they finally arrived at an un- 
derstanding, and Mr. Wortley laid his 
suit before Lady Mary’s father, then 
become Lord Dorchester. Here an un- 
expected difficulty arose. Mr. Wort- 
ley’s character, birth, and fortune were 
all satisfactory, but his views as to set- 
tlements were not. He offered, says 
Lady Louisa Stuart! in her vivacious 
‘Introductory Anecdotes,’? to make 
the best provision in his power for 
Lady Mary, but steadily refused to 
settle his landed property upon a son, 
who, for aught he knew, might prove 
unworthy to possess it; ‘‘might be a 
spendthrift, a villian, or an idiot.’ 2 

Lord Dorchester’s opposition did not 
separate the lovers. Steele became 
their confidant, and his ‘“‘ Prue”’ so far 
relaxed her usual severity as to allow 
them to meet in her house in Blooms- 
bury Square, and to drive’ with Lady 
Mary in Hyde Park, where Mr. Wort- 
ley would be waiting to snatch a mo- 
mentary interview. He had many 
rivals, and, grave, dignified, and formal 
himself, was evidently tormented by 
the caprices of his beloved, who on her 
part liked and respected him too much 
to let him go, enjoyed disobeying a 
father who she considered had neg- 
lected her, but still doubted much 
whether she and Mr. Wortley were 
really calculated to be happy together, 
and chafed under his cautions and re- 
bukes. 





| says]. 


Every time you see me you give me a 
fresh proof of your not caring for me [he 
Yet I beg that you will see me once 
/more.... Write a line this evening or 
early to-morrow. If I don’t speak plain, 
| do you understand what I write ? Tell me 
| how to mend the style if the fault is in that. 


| 1 Daughter of Lady Bute, and granddaughter of 

| Lady Mary. 

| ® This was curiously prophetic. Edward Wortley 
Montagu certainly was the two former, and though 
not an idiot, it is charitable to suppose him to have 
been a little mad. 
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I always comprehend your expressions, but 
would give a great deal to know what 
passes in your heart. [There is a touching 
passage in one of her replies] : I have not 
the usual pride of my sex ; I can bear being 
told I am in the wrong, but tell it me 
gently. Perhaps I have been indiscreet. I 
came young into the hurry of the world. 
A great innocence and undesigning gaiety 
may possibly have been construed coquetry 
and a desire of being followed, though 
never meant by. me. I cannot answer for 
the reflections that may be made on me. 
All who are malicious attack the careless 
and the defenceless ; I own myself to be 
both. . . . Would any woman but me re- 
nounce all the world for one, or would any 
man but you be insensible to such a proof 
of sincerity ?} 

A climax was put to the perplexities 
of the lovers when Lord Dorchester 
tried to force his daughter into a mar- 
riage with a nameless suitor, rich and 
amenable to his proposed father-in- 
law's views, but whom Lady Mary 
declared she detested. In vain she ap- 
pealed against her threatened fate ; in 
vain she promised to marry no one else 


if only she might be allowed to dismiss 


Mr. ——. In that case, said her father, 
she should be banished to a remote 
country residence during his lifetime, 
and on his death be cut off with a small 
annuity. Arrangements for the wed- 
ding went calmly on, settlements were 
drawn up, wedding garments bought, 
the day fixed, and on its eve she cut the 
Gordian knot (it is supposed with the 
connivance of her brother Lord Kings- 
ton and her uncle William Fielding, 
who had been on her side in the family 
quarrel) by arranging to elope with Mr. 
Wortley. Not without many scruples 
and alarms; she repeatedly assures 
him that her father will never forgive 
them, and that she will be a penniless 
bride. 

1 tremble for what we are doing. Are 
you sure you will love me forever? Shall 
we never repent? I fear and I hope. I 
foresee all that will happen on this occa- 
sion. I shall incense my family in the 
highest degree. The generality of the 

' Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu. Bell and Sons, 1887. Vol. i., p. 63. (From 


which edition all subsequent extracts are taken, 
unless otherwise indicated.) 
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world will blame my conduct. and the rela- 
tions and friends of —— [the rejected 


suitor] will invent a thousand stories of 
/me ; yet ’tis possible you may recompense 


everything to me. 


From West Dean, whither Lady Mary 
was sent with her brother, she made 
her escape, and was married in August. 
1712. Two months later she writes 
from Nottinghamshire, where she re- 
mained with some friends during Mr. 
Wortley’s absence : — 


I don’t know very well how to begin ; I 
am perfectly unacquainted with a proper 
matrimonial style. After all, I think ’tis 
best to write as if we were not married at 
all. I lament your absence as if you were 
still my lover, and am impatient to hear 
you are got safe to Durham, and have fixed 
a time for your return . . . I check myself 
when I grieve for your absence by remem- 
bering how much reason I have to rejoice 
in the hope of passing my whole life with 
you. I am afraid of telling you that I re- 
turn thanks for it to Heaven, because you 
will charge me with hypocrisy. But you 
are mistaken. I assist every day at public 
prayers in this family, and never forget in 
my private ejaculations how much I owe to 
Heaven for making me yours. 


‘It was an ill response on the part of 
a bridegroom to such a letter as this to 
allow days to pass without reply or even 
acknowledgment. Mr. Wortley had at 
that time, Lady Mary said long after- 
wards, ‘* the sort of passion for me that 
would have made me invisible to all 
but himself had it been in his power ;”’ 
but he certainly cared little for her 
peace of mind or ordinary comfort. 


*Tis the most cruel thing in the world 
[she writes] to think one has reason to 
complain of what one loves. How can you 
be so careless? Is it because you don’t love 
writing 2 You should remember I want to 
know you are safe at Durham. I shall im- 
agine you have had some fall from your 
horse or ill accident by the way, without 
regard to probability. There is nothing too 
extravagant for a woman and a lover's 
fears. 


A little later, after telling him that she 
has been very ill, but would not allow 
her maid to write lest he should be 
needlessly alarmed, she concludes, “I 
wish you would write again to Mr. 
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Phipps, for I don’t hear of any money, 
and am in the utmost necessity for it.’’ 
Her next letter is from Hinchinbrook, 
where, she says, ‘* I walked two hours 
on the terrace . . . a good-natured 
robin redbreast kept me company al- 
most all the afternoon, with so much 
good humor and humanity as gives me 
faith for the piece of charity ascribed 
to these little creatures in the ‘ Chil- 
dren in the Wood.’”’ All her letters of 
this period have the same tone of half- 
playful melancholy. She knows he 
does not expect (‘* nor even so much as 
desire ’’) to hear from her so often, but 
‘idleness is the root of all evil. I 
write and read till I can’t see, and then 
I walk. Sleep succeeds, and thus: my 
whole time is divided . . . I see noth- 
ing, but 1 think of everything, and in- 
dulge my imagination, which is chiefly 
employed on you.”’ 

A strange and sudden change of sur- 
roundings for one who, only a few 
months before, had been presiding over 
her father’s gay and crowded town 
house,! so beset by admirers as to drive 
Mr. Wortley, looking on from a dis- 
tance, into wrath and despair ! 

Six months later, in 1713, the young 
couple are still without any settled 
home, and are again apart. Mr. Wort- 
ley, engrossed by Parliamentary duties, 
seems to have left Lady Mary to do 
the best she could for herself as to a 
residence. 

One house which he suggested was 
found to be unfurnished ; the landlord 
of another was in France ; of a third 
she hears that it is half in ruins and the 
furniture locked up ! 

During this period of solitary discom- | 
fort she lost her brother Lord Kingston | 
at the age of twenty-one. He was an 
amiable young man, to whom she was 
sincerely attached, and was carried off 
by small-pox with such appalling sud- 
denness that she did not even hear of 
his illness until she was informed of his 
death. After this event she writes to 
Mr. Wortley : — 

1 Not the least onerous of the young hostess’s 
duties was carving for all the guests. She took | 
lessons in the art three times a week, and dined at 


an earlier hour herself that she might give un- | 
divided attention to her task, ! 
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Your absence increases my melancholy 
so much I fright myself with imaginary 
horrors, and shall always be fancying dan- 
gers for you while you are out of my sight. 
I am afraid of Lord H.; I am afraid of 
everything. There wants but little of my 
being afraid of the small-pox for you, so 
unreasonable are my fears, which, however, 
proceed froin an unlimited love. If I lose 
you—I cannot bear that ‘‘if,’? which I 
bless God is without probability. But since 
the loss of my poor unhappy brother [ 
dread every evil. 


Letter after letter is in this strain of 
wounded affection. When anxiety for 
the health of their first child? is added 
to her other troubles, she vainly appeals 
to her husband for sympathy. 


I found our poor boy not so well as I ex- 
pected. He is very lively, but so weak that 
my heart aches about him very often. [ 
hope you are well—Ishould be glad to 
hear so, and what success you have in your 
business. . . . I am in abundance of pain 
about our dear child. Though I am con- 
vineed in my reason ‘tis both silly and 
wicked to set one’s heart too fondly on 
anything in this world, yet I cannot over- 


|come myself so far as to think of parting 


with him with resignation. I hope and [ 
beg of God he may live to be a comfort to 
us both. 

Again : — 

I know very well that nobody was ever 
teased into a liking, but I cannot any longer 
forbear telling you I think you use me very 
unkindly. . . . Iam very sensible I parted 
from you in July, and it is now the middle 
of November. As if this was not hardship 
enough, you do not tell me you are sorry 
for it. You write seldom and with so much 
indifference as shows you hardly think of 
me at all. I complain of ill health, and 
you only say you hope it is not so bad as I 
make it. You never inquire after your 
child. I would fain flatter myself you have 
more kindness for him and for me than you 
express. 


Mr. Ropes, in the introductory sketch 
to his admirable selections from Lady 
Mary’s letters, says that she, like many 
of her masculine contemporaries, ‘‘ de- 
veloped the intellectual and _ practical 
side of her nature at the expense of the 
emotions.” 


2? Edward Wortley Montagu, born in 1713. 
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One may say that she was all her days a 
traveller, regarding the world of life as she 
did the lands through which she journeyed. 
The joys of existence were but the chance 
of a fine day, or a good inn on the road ; its 
griefs but the breaking of a wheel, the dis- 
comfort of a hovel—all alike to be borne 
with quietly because they would be almost 
forgotten to-morrow. Friends, relations 
even, were but travelling companions — 
here to-day, gone to-morrow.! 


This excellently illustrates one side 
of her character, the side most promi- 
nent in later life, but induced, or at all 
events unduly developed, by circum- 
stances. And after reading her first 
simple, sincere, and pathetic letters to 
Mr. Wortley, one canuot help believing 
with Leigh Hunt, when alluding to a 
girlish fancy she had for founding * an 
English nunnery,’’ that :— 

There was one period of her life at which 
it depended upon the turn of a die whether 
our heroine’s vivacities might not all have 
compressed themselves, not indeed into a 
lady-abbess, but into a very good lady-wife. 
She only required to have been a little bet- 
ter matched in order to have met the mutual 
good-will and humanities of the wedded life 
more than half-way.” 


Solitude and dulness were soon ex- 
changed for a state of lively apprehen- 
sion. Queen Anne died in August, 
1714, and after the proclamation of 
George I., Lady Mary writes from Mid- 
dlethorpe that all the principal men 
have taken post for London, and the 
hapless ladies are in fear of ,Jacobite 
incursions, and hear rumors of a hostile 
fleet having been sighted. 

You made me cry two hours last night 
[she continues]. I cannot imagine why 
you use me so ill—for what reason you 
continue silent when you know at any time 
your silence cannot fail of giving me a great 
deal of pain ; and now to a higher degree 
because of the perplexity Iam in, without 
knowing where you are, what you are doing, 
or what to do with my dear little boy. 


lord Carlisle’s daughters having 
1 Lady Mary Wortley Montagu : select passages 
from her letters. Edited by Arthur R. Ropes, 
M.A. Seeley and Co., 1892. Introductory Sketch, 
p. 31. 
2 Men, Women, and Books, by Leigh Hunt. 


Sinith, Elder and Co., 1870, p. 318, 
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opened the doors of Castle Howard to 
Lady Mary and her child, she discusses 
Mr. Wortley’s prospects in the new 
reign :— 

I am glad you think of serving your 
friends ; I hope it will put you in mind of 
|serving yourself. If it was possible to 
restore liberty to your country or limit the 
encroachments of the prerogative by re- 
ducing yourself to a garret, I should be 
pleased to share so glorious a poverty with 
you. But as the world is and will be, ’tis a 
sort of duty to be rich, that it may be in 
one’s power to do good. No modest man 
ever did or ever will make his fortune. . . . 
The ministry is like a play at Court. There’s 
a little door to get in, and a great crowd 
without, shoving and thrusting who shall 
be ‘foremost. People who knock others 
with their elbows, disregard a little kick of 
the shins, and still thrust heartily forwards, 
are sure of a good place. Your modest man 
stands behind in the crowd, is shoved about 
by everybody, his clothes torn, almost 
squeezed to death, and sees a thousand get 
in before him that don’t make so good a 
figure as himself. . ..I believe you de- 
serve everything and are capable of every- 
thing ; but no one else will believe in you if 
they see you get nothing. 

Mr. Wortley’s election for Westmins- 
ter and appointment as lord of the treas- 
ury in 1715, brought his wife once more 
to court. She found changes, not to 
her liking, in the family circle. Her 
sister Frances was married to the Earl 
of Mar, a man whom Lady Mary dis- 
liked and Gistrusted ; her father (be- 
come Duke of Kingston) had married 
Lady Belle Bentinck, daughter of the 
Earl of Portland —a famous beauty, 
and younger than his own daughters. 
Lady Mary wrote a brief and acrid ac- 
count of the new court, in which she 
styles the king ‘an honest blockhead,” 
and speaks of the fiery temper and arro- 
gance of the Prince of Wales. The 
princess, she says, 
was esteemed a German beauty, and had 
that genius which qualified her for the gov- 
ernment of a fool and made her despicable 
in the eyes of all men of sense; I mean a 
low cunning, which gave her an inclination 
| to cheat all the people she conversed with, 
and often cheated herself in the first place, 
not having understanding enough to observe 
| that falsehood in conversation, like red on 
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the face, should be used very seldom and 
very sparingly, or they destroy that interest 
they are designed to heighten. 

Lady Louisa Stuart quotes from her 
grandmother’s journal an odd story of 
one of the royal parties. Wishing to 
leave earlier than usual, to fulfil some 
particular engagement, Lady Mary made 
her excuses to the king, who received 
them with many complimentary remon- 
strances. At the foot of the grand 
staircase she met Secretary Craggs, who 
inquired ‘“‘If the company were put 
off ?’’ She told him why she was go- 
ing away, and how the king had urged 
her to remain ; on which Mr. Craggs 
caught her up in his arms like a child, 
ran up-stairs with her, deposited her in 
the ante-chamber, and silently van- 
ished. The pages then opened the 
inner doors, and before she had recov- 
ered breath she was again in the royal 
presence. ‘ Ah, la revoila!’’ cried the 
king, thanking her for her obliging 
change of mind. Flattered and off her 
guard, she replied, ‘Oh Lord, sir, I 
have been so frightened!” and told 
him the whole story. In the midst 
of her recital the doors again flew 
open, and Mr. Secretary Craggs was 
announced, apparently just arrived. 
‘** Mais comment donc, M. Craggs,”’ said 
tue king, ‘“est-ce que c’est l’usage de 
ce pays de porter des belles comme un 
sae de froment ?” ‘* There is nothing 
I would not do for your Majesty’s satis- 
faction,’’ answered the minister, with a 
low bow. But turning to the tell-tale, 
he whispered a bitter reproach, en- 
forced with a round oath. ‘* Which I 
durst not resent,’? concluded her narra- 
tive, ‘‘for I had drawn it upon myself. 
And indeed I was heartily vexed at my 
own imprudence.”’ 

In 1716 began the travels to which 
Lady Mary had from her earliest youth 
looked forward as the most delightful 
mode of life. Mr. Wortley was made 
ambassador to the Porte, with the pur- 
pose of mediating between the Turks 
and Imperialists, and his wife and child 
accompanied him.? 

1 It is now tolerably certain that the famous let- 


ters from which all accounts of her travels in the 
East have been gathered were not strictly her 
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During a brief delay in Rotterdam 
she was delighted by its cleanliness, 
assuring Lady Mar that she walked all 
over the town in her slippers, ** without 
receiving one spot of dirt;’’ and she 
quickly detected the salient point in the 
national character, warning her sister 
that if her own letters are found amus- 
ing she wiil demand a full return in 
London news. “It is net from Hol- 
land you must expect a disinterested 
offer. I can already write enough in 
the style of Rotterdam to make a good 
bargain.’? She enjoyed travelling from 
Ratisbon to Vienna “in one of those 
little vessels that they very properly 
call wooden houses, having in them 
almost all the conveniences of a palace 
— stoves, kitchens, etc. They are rowed 
by twelve men and move with incredible 
swiftness.’? But the capital itself dis- 
appointed her by the narrowness of its 
streets and the “intolerable inconven- 
ience ’’ of living in flats —so that ‘‘ the 
apartments of a minister of state are 
divided but by a partition from those of 
a tailor or a shoemaker.’’ She was as- 
tonished at the extravagant dress of 
the leaders of fashion — ‘“‘ heads of hair 
too large to go into a moderate tub,” 
and ‘* whalebone petticoats which cover 
some acres of ground’’ — was capti- 
vated by the lovely Empress Elizabeth, 
whom she described as a compound of 
Juno, Venus, and the Graces—and 
was infinitely amused by the Empress- 
Mother Eleanora, ‘‘a princess of great 
virtue and goodness, who piques her- 
self so much on a violent devotion that 
she is perpetually performing extraordi- 
nary acts of penance without having 
ever done anything to deserve them.” 

Lady Mary gives a slyly suggestive 
account of the looks of the ladies of 
Hanover (whither the Embassy di- 
gressed to consult the king), who, she 
says, have jet-black hair and eyebrows, 
rosy cheeks, snowy foreheads, and scar- 
let lips. 

These perfections never leave them till 
the hour of their death, and have a very 


genuine correspondence, but, after the literary 
fashion of the day (carried to an unpardonable 
length by Pope), were “dressed for publication,” 
and in some cases compiled from her copious diary, 
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fine effect by candle-light, but I could wish 
they were handsome with a little more 
variety. They resemble one another as 
much as Mrs. Salmon’s waxwork Court of 
Great Britain, and are in as much danger 
of melting away by too near approaching 
the fire, which they for that reason care- 
fully avoid. 

At last, arriving at Adrianople, she 
found herself “in a new world,” and 
her Whig principles were much for- 
tified by the spectacle of ‘‘ the blessed 
condition of the most absolute monarch 
on earth, who owns no law but his 
will,”’ yet, *“* the government being in 
the hands of the army, is as much a 
slave as any of his subjects, and trem- 
bles at a janissary’s frown.” The ap- 
pearance of subjection is indeed great, 
a minister being spoken to on bended 
knee. But, should he displease the 
people, 
in three hours’ time he is dragged even 
from his master’s arms. None of our harm- 
less calling names! They cut off his hands, 
head, and feet and throw them before the 
palace gate with all the respect in the world. 
... I cannot help wishing that govern- 
ment would send hither a ship-load of your 
passive obedient men that they might see 
arbitrary government in its clearest light, 
where it is hard to judge whether the prince, 
people, or ministers are most miserable. 

Here Lady Mary first assumed the 
Turkish dress, familiar now in her often 
engraved portraits —a confection of 
rose-colored damask, white silk gauze, 
green and gold brocade, ermine, gold 
fringe, and diamond buttons, crowned 
by a bouquet of jewels in natural colors 
for the hair, her account of which reads 
like a page from the ** Arabian Nights.” 
She laughs at the popular idea of the 
seclusion of Turkish women, and says 
she regards them as the only free peo- 
ple in the empire. ‘’Tis true the law 
permits the Turk four wives. But 
there is no instance of a man of quality 
that makes use of this liberty, or a 
woman of rank that would suffer it.’’ 

To Pope she writes that the customs 
and the dress of those around her eluci- 
date many passages in his Homer. 
Princesses still embroider at the loom, 


1 Sultan Achmet III, 
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surrounded by their maidens ; the Gre- 
cian dances are the same as that of 
Diana on the banks of the Eurotas ; 
the snowy veil of Helen ‘is still fash- 
ionable ;”’ and she never sees half-a- 
dozen old pashas, with their reverend 
beards, sitting basking in the sun, with- 
out being reminded of good King Priam 
and his counsellors. (Though how the 
Greeks would have relished the com- 
parison is questionable.) While at 
Adrianople Lady Mary studied Oriental 
languages and customs closely, and her 
attention was directed to inoculation for 
small-pox. - A set of old women make 
it their business to perform the opera- 
tion every autumn, she says :— 

People send to one another to know if 
any of their family has a mind to have the 
small-pox. They make parties of fifteen or 
sixteen for the purpose. ... The French 
ambassador says that they take the small- 
pox here by way of diversion, as they take 
the waters in other countries. There is no 
example of any one that has died in it. 
You may believe that I am very well satis- 
fied of the safety of the experiment since I 
intend to try it on my dear little son. Iam 
patriot enough to take pains to bring this 
useful invention into fashion in England, 
and I should not fail to write to some of 
our doctors very particularly about it, if I 
knew any of them that I thought had vir- 
tue enough to destroy such a considerable 
branch of their revenue for the good of 
mankind. . . . Perhaps if I live to return I 
may, however, have courage to war with 
them. 

Lady Mary’s feeling on the question 
was intensified by personal experience 
of its importance, her brother having, 
as we have seen, died of small-pox. 
She was herself attacked by the malady 
before leaving England, and has de- 
scribed her distress and terror in one 
of her ‘* Town Eclogues”’ (verses now 
rarely looked at, and which but for 
the interest felt in their author would 
speedily have been forgotten) but she 
escaped with the loss of her eye- 
lashes, which gave an air of fierceness, 
it is said, to her otherwise very beauti- 
fuleyes. She did bravely enter on the 
crusade against ignorance and prejudice 
hinted at in this letter, but it cost her 
dear ; according to Lady Louisa Stuart, 
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she protested that for four or five years 
succeeding her arrival in England she 
seldom passed a day without regretting 
her patriotic undertaking. 


She vowed she would never have at- 
tempted it if she had foreseen the vexation, 
the persecution, the obloquy it brought 
upon her. The clamors raised against the 
practice, and of course against her, were 
beyond belief. The faculty rose in arms to 
a man, foretelling the most disastrous con- 
sequences. The clergy descanted from 
their pulpits on the impiety of thus seek- 
ing to take events out of the hands of Prov- 
idence. The common people hooted at her 
as an unnatural mother, who had risked 
the lives of her children. And notwith- 
standing supporters among the higher 
classes, headed by the Princess of Wales, 
who stood by her firmly, some of her ac- 
quaintances joined the outcry. ... The 
four great physicians deputed by govern- 
ment to watch the progress of inoculation 
in the case of Lady Mary’s daughter,? be- 
trayed such incredulity as to its success, 
and such an unwillingness to have it suc- 
ceed, that she never liked to leave the child 
alone with them one second, lest it should 
suffer from their interference.® 

This, however, is anticipating Lady 
Mary’s experiences. While still in the 
East she observed everything, and ad- 
mired much that she saw, especially 
the beauty of many of the women. Fa- 
tima, the wife of the Kiyaya, must 
have rivalled the ‘* Fair Persian.”’ 

Her beauty effaced everything. I have 
seen all that has been called lovely either in 
England or Germany, and never saw any- 
thing so gloriously beautiful, nor can I 
recollect a face that would have been taken 
notice of near hers. She stood up to re- 
ceive me with a sweetness full of majesty 
that no court breeding could ever give. 
. . - I was so struck with admiration that 


1 Caroline of Anspach, afterwards queen. 

2 Her son had been successfully “ engrafted ”’ 
at Belgrade in 1718. 

3 After this experience it was natural that Lady 
Mary should greatly admire the mode of treating 
the physician which she observed during her long 
residence in the Venetian States : ‘‘ They make it 
his interest that the whole parish should be in 
good health, giving him a stated pension, collected 
by a tax on every house, on condition that he 
neither demands nor receives any fees, nor ever 
refuses a visit either to rich or poor. The last 
article would be very hard if we had as many 


vaporish ladies as in England ; but these imaginary | 


ills are entirely unknown here.” 
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I could not for some time speak to her, 
being wholly taken up in gazing. That 
surprising harmony of features! That 
lovely bloom of complexion! The unut- 
terable enchantment of her smile! But 
her eyes! Large and black, with all the 
soft languishment of the blue! every turn 
of her face discovering some new charm ! 


The two young daughters and twenty 
maiden attendants on this Eastern di- 
vinity were also “lovely as angels.’’ 
They danced, played, and sang for 
their enraptured guest’s entertainment, 
censed her with amber from silver 
censers, served her on their knees with 
coffee in the finest china, and presented 
her with embroidered handkerchiefs in 
a silver basket. 

Lady Mary expressed some of the 
admiration which her hostess inspired, 
and proceeded to tell her ** what a noise 
such a face as hers would make in 
London or Paris.” ‘I can’t believe 


you,” replied Fatima ; ‘if beauty was 
so much valued in your country as you 
say, they would never have suffered 
you to leave it.’’ 4 


In her Turkish dress Lady Mary 
penetrated to the Exchange, **half a 
mile in length, and kept extremely 
neat,’’? and observed the number and 
importance of the rich Jews, who, she 
says, are also the physicians, the stew- 
ards, and the interpreters of all the 
great men. Thence tothe camp, where 
she found the tents ‘ rather like pal- 
aces ;’’ and then to the marble mosque 
of Selim I., with its two thousand 
lamps and four gilt towers. 

Going with the Embassy to Constan- 
tinople, she pursued the same course 
of indefatigable and unprejudiced ob- 
servation, studying into the language 
and antiquities of the country, and find- 
ing certain points not only in its cli- 
mate, but its laws which she prefers to 
those of her own. In January, 1718, 
she writes : — 

I am now sitting, this present fourth of 
January [1718], with the windows open, 
enjoying the warm shine of the sun, while 


4 Lady Mary assures her sister, Lady Mar, that 
she does not repeat this reply out of personal 
vanity, but to show the ready wit of the Turkish 
| beauty. 
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you are freezing over asad sea-coal fire, and 
my chamber set out with carnations, roses, 
and jonquils fresh from my garden. I am 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 


You may judge how agreeable the jour- 
ney has been to me, which did not need 
that addition to make me dislike it. I 


also charmed with many points of the Turk- | think nothing so terrible as objects of 
ish law, to our shame be it spolzen, better | misery, except one had the God-like attri- 


designed and better executed than ours. 
Particularly the punishment of convicted 
liars (triumphant criminals in our country, 
God knows) ; they are burnt on the fore- 
head witha hot iron. How many white 
foreheads should we see disfigured! How 
many fine gentlemen would be forced to 
wear their wigs as low as their eyebrows 
were this law in practice with us ! 


Soon after this letter was written 
Lady Mary’s daughter! was born, at 
Pera. This she describes as a place 
so well representing the Tower of 
Babel, from the diverse nationalities of 
its inhabitants, that she knows several 
infants of three or four years old who 
speak Italian, French, Greek, Turkish, 
and Russian. Constantinople, on its 
seven hills of unequal height, she as- 
sures Lady Bristol, seems as large again 
as it is — 
showing an agreeable mixture of gardens, 
pine and cypress trees, palaces, mosques, 
and public buildings raised one above an- 
other, with as much beauty and appearance 
of symmetry as your ladyship ever saw in a 
cabinet adorned by the most skilful hands, 
jars showing themselves above jars, mixed 
with canisters, babies, and candlesticks. 
This is a very odd comparison, but it gives 
me an exact image of the thing. 


Mr. Wortley was not successful as an 


ambassador. In a despatch of his, 
preserved at the Record Officessays Mr. 
Ropes, *‘he prides himself on telling 
the Turks ‘ plain truths,’ a method not 
apt to soothe wounded susceptibilities.” 
He received his first intimation of re- 
eall in a letter from Addison, gentle, 
courteous, and gracious as might be 
expected from such a friend anxious to 
soften unacceptable tidings. In the 
summer of 1718 he left Constantinople 
with his family, and Lady Mary’s let- 
ters trace the route of their slow prog- 
ress homeward, always noting points of 
interest when they break the journey. 
She fell ill of fever at Lyons, and says 
to Lady Rich : — 


1 Mary Wortley, afterwards Countess of Bute. 





| bute of being capable to redress them ; and 
|all the country villages of France show 


nothing else. While the post-horses are 
changed, the whole town comes out to beg 
with miserable starved faces and thin tat- 
tered clothes. . . . This is all the French 
magnificence till you come to Fontainebleau. 
There you begin to think the kingdom rich 
when you are showed one thousand five 
hundred rooms in the king’s hunting-pal- 
ace. 


Through all Lady Mary’s eager in- 
terest in attacking new studies and 
visiting fresh scenes there runs a vein 
of melancholy reflection, typified by 
her remark to the Abbé Conti, on reach- 
ing Dover : — 

After having read all that is to be found 
in the languages I am mistress of, and hav- 
ing decayed my sight by midnight studies, 
I envy the easy peace of mind of a ruddy 
milkmaid who, undisturbed by doubt, hears 
the sermon with humility every Sunday, 
having not confused the sentiments of nat- 
ural duty in her head by the vain enquiries 
of the schools., 


This seems almost a premonition of 
the many troubles and vexations — 
none the easier to bear because in some 
cases the result of her own imprudence 
— which followed Lady Mary’s return 
to England. They were all employed 
with savage and unspairing vindictive- 
ness to point Pope’s attacks when de- 
clining friendliness had become open 
war. They were all, according to later 
and more impartial accounts, suscepti- 
ble of far less injurious interpretation. 
The first was her unlucky interposition 
in the financial affairs of M. Rémond, a 
French wit and versifier of good family 
but somewhat alarming parentage (his 
father was known as Rémond le Dia- 
ble), of whom St. Simon has left a most 
unprepossessing portrait, though he 
allows him talent.2) He was known to 

2 “Un petit homme avec un gros nez, de gros 
yeux ronds sortant, de gros vilains traits, et une 
voix enrouée, . . . Il avait beaucoup d’esprit, . .. 
il avait encore plus d’effronterie d’opinion de soi, 
et de mépris des autres,” 
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Lady Mary’s friends, Lord Stair and 
the Abbé Conti, and began to write to 
her while she was in Constantinople in 
the strain of ‘‘exalted gallantry” in 
which literary men at that time usually 
addressed women. On her way home 
they met in Paris, where Rémond 
formed one of the little circle surround. 
ing Lady Mar, who had joined her hus- 
band, exiled because of his intrigues 
with the Jacobites, but more than sus- 
pected of dealing with and impartially 
betraying both parties, as his pleasing 
sobriquet, ** Bobbing John,” indicates. 
After meeting Lady Mary, Rémond’s 
protestations of devotion grew more 
fervent, and were curiously mixed with 
entreaties for aid and advice in finan- 
cial matters. This, most unfortunately, 
she gave him — *‘ out of a high point of 
generosity for which I wish myself 
hanged,’’ she told her sister Lady Mar 
—‘* flattering myself that I was doing 
a very heroic action in trying to make 
a man’s fortune, though I did not care 
for his addresses.”’ 

She bought and sold South Sea stock 
for Rémond with varying success — the 
frenzy for it was then (1720) at its 
height — but finally a considerable sum 
was lost, and he changed from adulator 
to vituperator, even accusing Lady Mary 
of detaining the money he had entrusted 
to her, and threatening her with expos- 
ure and the publication of her letters, 
for which purpose he was about to visit 
England. He was evidently furious at 
his loss, and Lady Mary was nearly 
distracted at the thought of the whole 
discreditable affair coming to the knowl- 
edge of her upright, proud, somewhat 
censorious husband, and at the lam- 
poons, satires, and scandal to which 
any rumor of the facts would give rise. 
The exact way in which matters were 
finally settled cannot be ascertained, 
but it is conjectured that Rémond did 
make his appeal to Mr. Wortley, and 
that Lady Mary then placed his letters 
in her husband’s hands for her own 
justification, as they were all discov- 
ered endorsed by him. In the last, on 
which Mr. Wortley has written: ‘* Mr. 
Rémond, after his return to Paris. His 
loss by the Mississippi and his small 
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gain in England. Advises to realize ”’ 
—this passage occurs : — 

I do not regret the climate or the society 
of England, but the conversation of a few 
persons, particularly yours, which I enjoyed 
but rarely . . . I know that English ladies 
are incapable of friendship or love. I care 
little about the folly of the one, but I was 
very sensible of the pleasure of the other. 
I shall love you without exacting a return. 

M. Rémond had certainly shown this 
disinterested affection in a singularly 
objectionable manner. But his letter 
disproves the complexion Lady Mary’s 
enemies chose to put on the affair. 

At this time the Wortleys were living 
at Twickenham, to which they returned 
later, liking the neighborhood well 


enough to buy a house there.1 The 
friendship with Pope must then have 
been rapidly on the wane, for Lady 
Mary writes to her sister : — . 


I see sometimes Mr. Congreve and very 
seldom Mr. Pope, who continues to embel- 
lish his house. . . . He has made a subter- 
ranean grotto which he has furnished with 
looking-glass, and they tell me it has a very 
good effect. 

I am now at the same distance from Lon- 
don that you are from Paris [she tells Lady 
Mar, who was at Fontainebleau] and could 
fall into solitary amusements with a good 
deal of taste, but I resist it as a temptation 
of Satan, and turn my endeavors to make 
the world as agreeable to me as I can, 
which is the true philosophy. .. . I ridea 
good deal, and have got a horse superior 
to any two-legged animal, he being without 
a fault. I work like an angel. I receive 
visits upon idle days, and I shade my life 
as I do my tentstitch, that is, make as easy 
transitions as I can from business to pleas- 
ure. The one would be too flaring and 
gaudy without some dark shades of t’ other, 
and if I worked altogether in the dark 
colors you know ’twould be quite dismal. 

This quict life was varied by stag- 
hunts in Richmond Park with the 
Prince of Wales, in which she declared 
she had arrived at vast courage and 
skill, and was ‘‘as well pleased with it 
as with the acquisition of a new sense.”’ 


1 Even then the suburbs of London were fast 
losing their rurality. “Twickenham,” she writes, 
“is become so fashionable and the neighborhood 
so much enlarged, that ’tis more like Tunbridge or 
the Bath than a country retreat,” 
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In 1726, the Duke of Kingston died. 
He had long been reconciled to his 
daughter and son-in-law, but there is 
no trace of cordial intercourse between 
them in her letters. Lady Mary con- 
sidered that he had spoilt her brother’s 
brief life by hurrying him into an un- 
suitable marriage for the sake of the 
bride’s dower ; and she greatly disliked 
his second wife. He had neglected her 
in childhood, and endeavored to coerce 
her into marrying a man she actively 
disliked. It was hardly to be expected 
that his loss should affect her very 
severely. Family quarrels over money 
matters attended his death-bed: “I 
could not get my poor sister Gower ? to 
act with me,’ Lady Mary says, “ and 
mamma and I were in an actual scold 
when my poor father expired. She has 
shown a hardness of heart on this occa- 
sion that would appear incredible to 
anybody not capable of it themselves.” 

In the same year began the long se- 
ries of annoyances and scandals which 
her extraordinary son brought on his 
parents. 

My blessed offspring has already made a 
great noise in the world [she writes to Lady 
Mar]. That young rake my son [then thir- 
teen years old] took to his heels t’other day 
and transported his person to Oxford, being 
in his own opinion thoroughly qualified for 
the university. After a good deal of search 
we found and reduced him, much against 
his will, to the humble condition of a 
schoolboy. It happens very luckily that the 
sobriety and discretion is of my daughter's 
side. Iam sorry the ugliness is so too, for 
my son grows extremely handsome. 

In the following year Edward Wort- 

i Lady Bute could only remember seeing her 
grandfather once, She was playing in her mother’s 
dressing-room when an elderly stranger, handsome 
and dignified, with an authoritative manner, 
abruptly entered, on which, to the child’s great 
surprise, Lady Mary started up from the toilet- 
table and fell on her knees to ask his blessing. 
Lady Bute’s next recollection in connection with 
him was the ceremony of the young Duchess of 
Kingston’ s “ seeing company” after his funeral, 
The house was hung with black cloth. The duch- 
ess, veiled in crape, sat upright in her state-bed 
under a black canopy. At its foot were ranged the 
duke’s grandchildren in profound silence. The 


only light in the room was from a single wax taper ; | 


and the visitors, dressed in mourning, approached 
the bed on tip-toe and departed with deep curtseys. 


2 Lady Gower herself died in 1827, and the Duch- | 


ess of Kingston in 1828. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 


ley again disappeared, and it was sev- 
eral months before he could be found, 
in spite of offered rewards. This was 
at a time when a heavy sorrow had 
fallen on his mother in the insanity of 
her favorite sister, whose absence from 
England she repeatedly deplored, little 
hinking that her return thither would 
e even more painful to those who 
loved her. Lady Mar’s married life 
had been very unhappy, and in the 
beginning of her illness she often de- 
clared that her husband’s cruelty had 
driven her mad. 

Lord Grange, brother of the Earl of 
Mar, contested with Lady Mary the 
custody of his sister-in-law. As his pe- 
culiar method of providing for invalid 
ladies was pretty notorious, it is not to 
be wondered at that the lord chancel- 
lor refused his application ;# on which 
he forcibly carried Lady Mar off to 
Scotland, but was pursued and deprived 
of his victim by the lord chief jus- 
tice’s warrant, on which she was placed 
in Lady Mary’s care until shortly be- 
fore her departure from England. 

It was the disappointed and vindic- 
tive Lord Grange (an excellent author- 
ity on such points!) who’ spread the 
reports of Lady Mary’s ill-treatment of 
her sister, which Pope coupled with 
the Rémond affair in the well-known 
line :— 

Who starved a sister or denied a debt.4 


There seems to have been no real 
foundation for these charges; and 
when in after years Lady Mar tempo- 
rarily recovered her reason, she wrote 
to her sister with all the old affection. 
But Pope was never scrupulous in his 
choice of weapons, and his quarrel with 
Lady Mary was then raging. 

According to Lady Louisa Stuart, her 
grandmother’s ‘¢ own statement” of its 
origin was that 
at some ill-chosen time, when she least 
expected what romances call a declaration, 
Pope made such passionate love to her, as, 


3 He forcibly detained his wife for many years in 
solitary confinement in the island of St. Kilda, 

* In Pope's notes to the ** Dunciad” he says: 
“This passage was thought to allude to a famous 
lady who cheated a French wit out of £5,000 in the 
| South Sea year.” 
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in spite of her utmost endeavors to be angry 
and look grave, provoked an immoderate 
fit of laughter, from which time he became 
her implacable enemy. 
On this hypothesis, Leigh Hunt, 
sympathizing with the poet, whom he 
supposes led on and then ridiculed by 
a heartless beauty, addressed to Lady 
Mary’s shade an eloquent remon- 
strance. Her later biographers do not 
believe the romantic version. They 
think her parody on Pope’s ‘ Rustic 
Lovers,’’ and Lady Mary’s general pro- 
pensity for sharp sayings, leading to a 
war of words with nearly all her friends 
in turn, quite enough to account for a 
feud which, growing in bitterness with 
every stinging epigram on either side, 
joined in by Lord Hervey, Swift, and 
others, and intensified by fierce polit- 
ical antagonism, was certainly not the 
least among the causes that impelled 
her long absence from her native coun- 
try. They think Lady Louisa Stuart’s 
story “a tradition,’’ and cite in support 
of their view Pope’s assertion that he 
had no misunderstanding with Lady 


Mary until he was “the author of his 
own misfortune in discontinuing her 


acquaintance ;”? and her remark to 
Spence: ‘** You shall see what a goid- 
dess he makes me in some of his let- 
ters, though he makes such a devil of 
me in his writings afterwards, without 
any reason that I know of.’ 

But even supposing Pope’s addresses 
to have been so offered and so rejected 
one cannot, remembering the highly 
artificial nature of all his passions, the 
rapidity and ingenuity with which his 
apparently most ardent tributes, both 
in verse and prose, were adapted in 
turn to each ** Cynthia of the minute,” 
and the gall and mire with which he 
soiled his brilliant pen when Cynthia 
offended him, think his case deserved 
the indignant sympathy it has excited. 
He was a recent acquaintance when 
Lady Mary went to Turkey, yet he im- 
mediately wrote to her what her grand- 
daughter calls “high heroic fustian.”’ 
‘‘The fashion was a French importa- 
tion,’? says Mr. Moy Thomas,”” which 
the hostile tariffs of the Whigs were un- 
fortunately unable to prevent. It bore 
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no more resemblance to the genuine 
love-letters of their day than to those of 
ours, and the two things were probably 
never confounded in the mind of either 
party.’’? In her replies she ignores all 
his extravagant compliments, adopting 
a cool tone of intellectual sympathy. 
And when on her way back to England, 
she replies to his fervid congratulations 
on her return : — 

I can hardly forbear being angry with 
you for rejoicing at what displeases me so 
much . . . ‘tis not from insensibility of the 
joy of seeing my friends . . . but when I 
consider that I must at the same time see 
and hear a thousand disagreeable imperti- 
nents ; that I am a creature that cannot 
serve anybody but with insignificant good 
wishes ; and that my presence is not a 
necessary good to any one member of my 
native country, I think I might much bet- 
ter have stayed where ease and quiet made 
up the happiness of my indolent life. 


The letters all passed through Mr. 
Wortley’s hands, yet he continued 
Pope’s friend after his return from his 
embassy. And when Pope put some 
of them into circulation subsequent to 
the quarrel, he first so manipulated 
them as to heighten the appearance of 
sentimental familiarity. 

Lady Mary’s withdrawal from En- 
gland has been made the theme of spec- 
ulations as numerous and diverse as 
the ground of her quarrel with Pope ; 
yet it seems quite intelligible. The 
warm exacting affection which Mr, 
Wortley had repulsed in the early days 
of marriage had changed into a very 
real and friendly respect, which could 
be, and was, as well manifested in ab- 
sence as in presence. Lady Mary’s 
daughter had married the Earl of Bute,? 


1 One brief specimen of this may be given from 
Pope’s letters to Lady Mary: “I fancy myself in 
my romantic thoughts and distant admiration of 
you not unlike the man in the ‘ Alchemist ’ that 
has a passion for the queen of the fairies. I lie 
dreaming of you in moonshiny nights, exactly in 
the posture of Endymion gaping for Cynthia in a 
picture. And with just such a surprise and rap- 
ture should I awake, if after your long revolutions 
were accomplished you should at last come rolling 
back again, smiling with all that gentleness and 
serenity peculiar to the moon and you, and gilding 
the same mountains from which you first set out on 
your solemn melancholy journey.” 

* Groom of the stole to Frederick Prince of 
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and formed interests and a circle of her 
own ; her son had hopelessly alienated 
all his friends by a Fleet marriage with 
a laundress old enough to be his mother, 
and nothing was to be looked for from 
him but fresh scandals; the care of 
Lady Mar had, by Mr. Wortley’s desire, 
been transferred to her daughter, Lady 
Frances Erskine ; Lady Mary was ill 
and weary, both in body and mind — 
there had been sorrows enough in her 
life to shake the strongest. Travel, 
which she loved, and a milder climate, 
had irresistible attractions for her. 
And she hoped to meet Lady Pomfret, 
for whom she had a strong affection, 
and who, since the madness of Lady 
Mar, had been her most confidential 
correspondent. 

It is certain that this project of resid- 
ing abroad had been long in contempla- 
tion ; that at first she tried to prevail on 
Mr. Wortley to go with her; and that 
it was on the most amicable terms, and 
with a promise of his joining her, that 
they parted in 1739.1 At every stage 
of her journey they corresponded, and 
Mr. Wortley’s appreciation of her let- 
ters —in his dry and formal way —is 
shown by the following passage from 
one of his replies : “‘ If you mention a 
few of the great towns you have passed, 
I shall see the whole journey. I wish 
(if it be easy) you would be exact and 
clear in your facts, because I shall lay 
by carefully what you write of your 
travels.”’ 

Lady Mary’s first long delay was in 
Venice, where the varied society and 
the simple manner of life alike charmed 
her. She found that it was the fashion 
for the greatest ladies to walk in the 
admirably paved streets ; that gondolas 
were delightfully cheap; that ‘‘a six- 
penny mask, a little cloak, and the head 


Wales, and afterwards George the Third’s favorite 
minister. 

1 “T have taken some pains to put the inclina- 
tion for travelling into Mr. Wortley’s head,” she 
writes to Lady Pomfret. ‘He proposed following 
me in six weeks, his business requiring his pres- 
ence at Newcastle. Since that the change of scene 
that has happened in England has made his friends 
persuade him to attend Parliament this session, so 
that what his inclinations, which must govern 
mine, will be next spring I cannot absolutely fore- 
see,” 
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of a domino”? formed “the genteel 
dress to carry you everywhere.’’ Above 
all—‘*it is so much the established 
fashion for everybody to live their own 
yay that nothing is more ridiculous 
than censuring the actions of another.” 

Rome also detained her, and she 
opened her doors to the English visitors 
(who were much thrown on their own 
resources, not being then received by 
Roman ladies) with such good effect 
that the Abbé Grant told her she was 
bound in conscience to pass her life 
there for the benefit of her countrymen. 
She saw “bonnie Prince Charlie” and 
his brother, afterwards Cardinal York, 
at a public ball. 


They were very richly adorned with jew- 
els. The eldest seems thoughtless enough 
. . . the youngest is very well made, dances 
finely, and has an ingenuous countenance. 
. . . The family live very splendidly, yet 
pay everybody, and (wherever they get it) 
are certainly in no want of money. 


When, in the course of her wander- 
ings Lady Mary arrived at Lyons, she 
found several letters from Mr. Wortley, 
in one of which he urged her to meet 
their son, who was again applying for 
help and promising reform. He ex- 
presses the fullest confidence in her 
judgment, and authorizes her to do and 
to promise whatever she thinks may be 
for his good. The impression left by 
the meeting was not favorable : — 


He is so much altered in his person I 
should scarcely have known him. He has 
entirely lost his beauty, and looks at least 
seven years older than he is, and the wild- 
ness that he always had in his eyes is so 
much increased it is downright shocking, 
and I am afraid will end fatally. . . . With 
his head I believe it is possible to make him 
a monk one day and a Turk three days 
after. He has a flattering, insinuating 
manner, which naturally prejudices stran- 
gers in his favor. . . . He has a superficial 
universal knowledge. He really knows 
most of the modern languages, and, if I can 
believe him, can read Arabic and has read 
the Bible in Hebrew. 


She fears, however, that no influence, 
not even self-interest, will permanently 
reform him, and places no reliance on 


his promises of good behavior. The 
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event proved how accurate her judg- 
ment was. He showed through life, 
‘“‘an absolute incapacity for speaking 
the truth’? — begged, borrowed, and 
cheated for money wherever he went ; 
sat in Parliament for a time, travelled 
much, married many wives, and, inher- 
iting £1,000 a year from his father, 
lived abroad entirely.1. While in the 
East he is said to have become first a 
Roman Catholic and then a Moham- 
medan. He was a very discreditable 
convert to either creed. The once well- 
known Dr. E. V. Kenealy founded a 
novel on his strange history. 

While Lady Mary was staying at 
Avignon in the early part of 1744, she 
was persuaded to accompany the Du- 
chesse de Crillon to an entertainment 
given by the Freemasons of Nismes to 
the Due de Richelieu. ‘They almost 
carried me with them by force,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘ which I am tempted to believe 
an act of Providence, considering my 
great reluctance, and the service it 
proved to be to unhappy, innocent peo- 
ple.”? She had only been two hours in 


the town when some Huguenot ladies 
begged her, with tears, to intercede 
with the Duc de Richelieu on behalf of 
the Protestant minister and a dozen of 
his congregation who had been cruelly 


imprisoned. They said ‘none of the 
Catholics would do it, and the Protes- 
tants durst not, and God had sent me 
for their protection. The Duc de Riche- 
lieu was too well-bred to refuse to listen 
to a lady, and I was of a rank and na- 
tion to say what I pleased.”’ 

Lady Mary had no difficulty in draw- 
ing the great man into conversation at 
the ball, and he told her that he pitied 
the poor Protestants as much as she 
did, but his orders from court were to 
send them to the galleys. However, to 
show how much he desired her good 
opinion, he would solicit their freedom 
on his return — and he obtained it. 

The scenery of Avignon pleased her, 
but the society did not. ** Friendship 

1 This became £2,000 on the death of his mcther, 
so that Lady Mary was under no moral obligation 
to leave a son who had always been a terror and 
disgrace to her more than the “ guinea” which 


Walpole, who knew the circumstances, affected to 
think such a proof of maternal insensibility. 
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in France,’’ she says, ‘‘ is as impossible 
to be attained as orange-trees on the 
mountains of Scotland. It is not the 
product of the climate.’’ Andshe com- 
plains that her home correspondents 
tellher no news. ‘* Isuppose you know 
everything that passes here,’’ they say ; 
or, *‘ Here is nothing worth troubling 
you with.’? She does, however, hear 
of the death of Pope, and the news 
evokes no acrimony, only a passing 
wonder ‘*to whom he has left the 
enjoyment of his pretty house at Twick- 
enham.’’ His will, she says later, ‘ ap- 
pears more reasonable and less vain 
than I had expected of him.’”? Lady 
Mary’s letters to her husband reflect, 
in a calmer strain, the same anxiety for 
tidings of him, the same regret at his 
cold reticence with which their married 
life began. She tells him that her 
daughter has been long silent, ‘* which 
gives me the greatest uneasiness ; but 
the most sensible part of it is in regard 
of your health, which is truly and sin- 
cerely the dearest concern I have in 
this world.” 

Lady Mary was driven from Avignon 
by the swarms of Jacobite refugees 
who infested it in 1746, so that it was 
‘* impossible to go into company with- 
out hearing a conversation improper to 
be listened to and dangerous to contra- 
dict.””> But the unsettled state of the 
Continent made it very difficult to get 
away, and a certain Count Palazzo, gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber to the Prince 
of Saxony, who brought Lady Mary 
letters of introduction from her friend 
the Count of Wackerbarth, persuaded 
her to travel under his escort as a Vene- 
tian lady. It was an adventurous jour- 
ney, of which she gives a full account 
to Mr. Wortley. On leaving Genoa 
they found the Bocchetta Pass almost 
blocked by the baggage and the sick 
and wounded of the Spanish army after 
its defeat at Piacenza. At Serravalle 
they met a large body of troops, ‘in 
the midst of which was Don Philip in 
person, going a very round trot, looking 
down, and pale as ashes.’”? The inns 
were filled with wounded Spaniards, 
but the governor granted the ‘ Vene- 
tian lady” the shelter of an empty 
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room, without bed or supper. At day- 
break the victorious Austrians entered 
the town, and to them Count Palazzo 
disclosed Lady Mary’s identity, on 
which they ordered her a guard of hus- 
sars, and treated her as a_ heroine. 
“This journey has been very expen- 
sive,’ she tells Mr. Wortley, on reach- 
ing Brescia; ‘but I am very glad I 
have made it. I am now in a neutral 
country, under the protection of Venice. 
The doge is our old friend Grimani, and 
I do not doubt meeting with all sorts of 
civility.”’ 

Here, however, occurred the third 
incident in her career of which calumny 
made capital, and which friendship 
could not entirely elucidate. On her 
arrival at Brescia she was met by Count 
Palazzo’s mother, who insisted on tak- 
ing Lady Mary to her own house, where 
she was seized with a fever so violent 
that she says few women of her age 
(sixty-one) could have recovered from 
it. When next she wrote to Mr. Wort- 
ley she told him she had kept her bed 
for two months, but that Countess Pa- 
lazzo had taken as much care of her as 


if she had been a sister, and she could 
not sufliciently express her gratitude. 
On some perverted version of this 
brief seclusion (she was in a house of 
her own by the following March) Wal- 
pole must have based his scandalous 


gossip. But there was some serious 
quarrel with the Palazzos, for their 
names never again occur in her letters, 
and amongst her papers was found a 
statement in Italian, apparently drawn 
up for production in a court of law, 
describing her detention against her 
will in a country house inhabited by an 
Italian count and his mother. Lord 
Wharncliffe conjectures that they en- 
deavored to extort money from her 
while invalided under their roof. In 
any case, the friendship ceased as sud- 
denly as it began. 

Later, Lady Mary suffered much 
from ague, and was sent by her doctors 
to Lovere, the ‘“‘most beautifully ro- 
mantic ’’ place she ever saw, with gar- 
dens which reminded her of Richmond 


1 He told Mann that he had heard of her being 
“shut up by a lover somewhere in the Brescian,”’ 





reading,” she says. 
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Hill. Here she bought an old chateau 
and thoroughly identified herself with 
Italian country life, tending and help- 
ing the villagers with so much success 
that she says she is thought a great 
physician, and would be thought a 
saint if she went to mass. She allowed 
them to act plays in her salon, which 
they fitted up cleverly as a theatre, and 
taught them (regardless of their diges- 
tions) to make “ French rolls, custards, 
minced pies, and plum-puddings ;” 
and *‘as good butter as that produced 
in any part of Great Britain.’’ No 
wonder the grateful inhabitants of 
Lovere desired to erect a statue to their 
benefactress, ordered the marble, com- 
missioned the sculptor, and were sorely 
disappointed when she refused to sit to 
him, fearing that she would be accused 
in England of erecting her own monu- 
ment! The only civil excuse she could 
think of, with which to put off her 
baffled admirers, was that her religion 
would not permit her to be made a 
graven image of. 

Lady Mary passed her days amongst 
her poultry, her bees, her silkworms, 
her vineyards, and in a wonderful gar- 
den, where she made “a dining-room 
of verdure, capable of holding a table 
of twenty covers ”’ and “ fifteen bowers 
in different views with seats of turf.” ? 
She walked in her wood, carpeted with 
violets and “inhabited by a nation of 
nightingales and game of all kinds,”’ or 
descended by easy steps cut in the turf 
to her river, on which her fisherman 
rowed her ‘in a little boat with a green 
lutestring awning.’’ As a resource for 
the evenings, her failing sight no longer 
allowing her to read continuously, she 
taught some old priests to play whist 
— for penny points. 

Sometimes this tranquil life is broken 
in upon by parties of thirty ladies and 
gentlemen who arrive on horseback, 
with their servants, and expect to be 
entertained for a fortnight. Or some 
neighboring ladies favor her with a 
visit in masquerade. ‘They were all 


2 “ Gardening is certainly the next amusement to 
“T am glad to form a taste 
that will be the amusement of my age now my pen 


| and needle are almost useless to me.” 
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dressed in white like vestal virgins,” 
she tells her daughter, ‘‘ with garlands 
in their hands. They came at night 
with violins and flambeaux, but did not 
stay more than once dance, pursuing 
their way to another castle some miles 
from hence.”’ 

Lady Mary hears with great pleasure 
from Mr. Wortley of their daughter’s 
popularity and social success, ‘‘ which 
justifies the opinion I always had of 
her understanding ;”’ and tells him in 
return that she has been assured “‘ Lord 
Bute is still as much in love with his 
wife as when he married her fifteen 
years before.” 

The failing sight of which she com- 
plained when she established her whist 
class must have improved for a time, 
as, in thanking Lady Bute for some 
new books, she says they amused her 
so much that she gave a very ridiculous 
proof of her pleasure in them, fitter for 
her granddaughter than herself. She 
had returned from a party, and after 
riding twenty miles home, partly by 
moonlight, found the box, opened it, 


and ‘falling on Fielding’s works, was 
fool enough to sit up all night reading.”’ 
But she is no blind admirer of the noy- 
elist. 


I wonder [she says] he does not perceive 
that Tom Jones and Mr. Booth are both 
sorry scoundrels. All these sort of books 
have the same fault, which I cannot easily 
pardon, being very mischievous. They 
place a merit in extravagant passions, and 
encourage young people to hope for impos- 
sible events, to draw them out of the misery 
they chose to plunge themselves into, ex- 
pecting legacies from unknown relations 
and generous benefactors to distressed vir- 
tue, as much out of nature as fairy treas- 
ures. 


There are many other lively bits of 
criticism on which one would like to 
dwell if space allowed, such as the 
happy comment on Johnson’s ‘* Ram- 
bler :”’ ** He always plods in the beaten 
road of his predecessors, following ‘ The 
Spectator’ (with the same pace a pack- 
horse would a hunter) in the style that 
is proper to lengthen a paper. ... I 
should be glad to know the name of 
this luborious author.”” Richardson she 
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calls ‘“‘a strange fellow. I heartily 
despise him and eagerly read him, nay, 
sob over his works in the most scan- 
dalous manner. The two first tomes of 
‘Clarissa’ touched me, as being very 
resembling to my maiden days.” 


But we must hasten on, as life and 
time were hastening on with Lady 
Mary, not unheeded and not wholly un- 
regretted, but noted to her daughter 
with tranquil composure : — 


There is a quiet after the abandoning of 
pursuits something like the rest that follows 
a laborious day. I tell you this for your 
comfort. It was formerly a terrifying view 
to me that I should one day be an old 
woman. I now find that Nature has pro- 
vided pleasures for every state. Those 
only are unhappy who will not be contented 
with what she gives, but strive to break her 
laws by affecting a perpetuity of youth, 
which appears to me as little desirable at 
present as the babies do to you that were 
the delight of your infancy. 


This was not the serenity of indiffer- 
ence, for she says in another letter that 
Lady Bute’s description of her family 
gave her “‘a melancholy joy :”’ — 


You would have laughed to see the old 
fool weep over it. I now find that age, 
when it does not harden the heart and sour 
the temper, naturally returns to the milky 
disposition of infancy. . . . You see I am 
very industrious in finding comfort to my- 
self in my exile, and guarding as long as I 
can against the peevishness which makes 
age miserable in itself and contemptible to 
others. 


In the same spirit Lady Mary says : 


I have often had a mind to write you a 
consolatory epistle on my own death, which 
I believe will be some affliction, though my 
life is wholly useless to you. That part of 
it which we passed together you have reason 
to remember with gratitude. . . . Your 
happiness was my first wish, and the pur- 
suit of all my actions, divested of all self- 
interest. So far I think you ought, and 
believe you do, remember me as your real 
friend.! 


1 These letters to her daughter sufficiently dis- 
credit Walpole when, after calling Lady Bute 
“one of the best and sensible women in the 
world,” who “has never made a false step,” he 
says she was ‘educated by such a mother —or 
rather, with no education at all.” Lady Mary was 
far too shrewd a woman to have appealed to her 
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But another death occurred first, 
which, by recalling her to England, 
probably hastened her own, as she was 
suffering from the agonizing and in- 
curable disease which soon after killed 
her, when she undertook the long and 
fatiguing winter journey home. 

Lady Mary had left Lovere for Padua, 
and Padua for Venice, when she heard 
of her husband’s death in 1761. There 
can be no doubt of her deep grief; 
many little phrases in her letters both 
to Lady Bute and to himself show a 
lasting affection which it was not at all 
in her nature to feign. ‘1 am very 
fond of the jars,’”? she says to Lady 
Bute, alluding to some china she had 
asked Mr. Wortley to forward to her, 
** which I look upon as a present from 
your father.’? To him she writes: ‘1 
walk in my little garden every morn- 
ing; I hope you do the same at Bath. 
May you long continue a blessing to 
your family and those who know you.” 
And, very touchingly, when speaking 
of Lady Bute: ‘I hope her obedience 
and affection will make your life agree- 
able to you. She cannot have more 
than I have had. I wish the success 
may be greater.”’” Though Mr. Wortley 
went abroad twice during his wife’s 
long absence from England, and did 
not visit her (excuses have been made 
for this on the ground of his age, and 
the then great difficulties and inconven- 
iences of travel), she expressed no 
resentment. When annoyed by the 
English resident at Venice she warns 
Lady Bute: “Do not tell your father 
these foolish squabbles. It is the only 
thing I would keep from his knowl- 
edge. I am apprehensive he should 
imagine some misplaced raillery or 
vivacity of mine has drawn on me these 
ridiculous persecutions.”? In reply to 
what appears to have been the last let- 
ter she received from him, she says it 
touched her more than she is able or 
willing to express : ‘* I hope your appre- 
hensions of blindness are not confirmed 
by any fresh symptoms of that terrible 
misfortune. If-I could be of any ser- 
vice to you on that or any other occa- 


daughter’s grateful memory if there had been any 
foundation for the charge of having neglected her. 
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sion, I shall think my last remains of 
life well employed.”” She did employ 
them, in compliance with her daugh- 
ter’s request, in rejoining her to assist 
in settling Mr. Wortley’s affairs. “I 
think it my duty,’’ she writes, ‘‘ to risk 
my life if I can contribute to the due 
execution of your honored father’s last 
will and testament.’? And a terrible 
letter to her son concludes : — 


I know not how to write to you, and 
scarcely what to say. Your present con- 
duct is far more infamous than the past. 
It is small sign of reform of manners when 
you durst disturb an indulgent (too indul- 
gent) father’s dying pangs. . . . You have 
shortened your father’s days, and will per- 
haps have the glory to break your mother’s 
heart. I will not curse you. God give you 
a real, not affected repentance.! 

Lady Mary’s return to England nat- 
urally excited much attention, not all 
complimentary. Walpole, who had 
never forgiven her for satirizing his 
father, Sir Robert, and befriending his 
detested step-mother, ‘‘ Moll Skerritt,” 
wrote to Sir Horace Mann : — 


I went last night to visit her. I found 
her in a little miserable bed-chamber of a 
ready furnished house, with two tallow 
candles and a bureau coveree with pots and 
pans. On her head, in full of all accounts, 
she had an old black laced hood wrapped 
entirely round so as to conceal all hair or 
want of hair. No handkerchief, but up to 
her chin a kind of horseman’s riding-coat 
(green I think it had been), brocade, and 
lined with furs ; bodice laced, a foul dimity 
petticoat sprigged, velvet muffetees on her 
arms, grey stockings and slippers, her face 
less changed in twenty years than I could 
have imagined. I told her so, and she was 
not so tolerable twenty years ago that she 
need have taken it for flattery ; but she did, 
and literally gave me a box on theear. She 
is very lively, all her senses perfect, her 
languages as imperfect as ever, her avarice 
greater. She receives all the world and 
crams them into this kennel. The Duchess 
of Hamilton, who came in just after me, 


1 He seems at this time to have given her some 
fresh and dreadful offence, as a letter found with- 
out address among her papers contains these 
words : “I beg your pardon for this liberty I take. 
I really feel my head light. I swear to you (so 
may my soul find peace with God) I know nothing 
of these infamous libels my son has produced in 
my name.” 





HR.H. The Duke of York, K.G. 


was so astonished and diverted that she 
could not speak to her for laughing.! 


Two months later he records having 
met her at Bedford House, ‘ dressed in 
yellow velvet and sables, with a decent 
laced head and a black hood, almost 
like a veil, over her face. She is much 
more discreet than I expected, aud med- 
dles with nothing, but she is wofully 
tedious in her narrations.”’ 

Mrs. Montagu, like Walpole, found 
Lady Mary looking no older than when 
she went abroad : — 


She has more than the vivacity of fifteen, 
and a memory which perhaps is unique. 
Several people visited her out of curiosity, 
which she did not like. I visited her be- 
cause her husband and mine were cousins- 
germans. Though she has not any foolish 
partiality for her husband’s relations, I was 
very graciously received, and, you may 
suppose, entertained by one who neither 
thinks, speaks, acts, nor dresses like any- 
body else. Her domestick is made up of all 
nations, and when you get into her drawing- 
room you imagine you are in the first story 
of the Tower of Babel. An Hungarian 
servant takes your name at the door; he 
gives it to an Italian, who delivers it to a 
Frenchman, the Frenchman to a Swiss, 
and the Swiss to a Pole ; so that by the 
time you get to her ladyship’s presence, you 
have changed your name five times without 
the expense of an act of Parliament.? 


How indomitable must have been 
the courage and energy of the woman 
who could thus visit and receive visit- 
ors, entertaining them with vivacity 
and jesting over the cramped accom- 
modation of her apartments, whilst 
suffering tortures! For, in six months 
after her return to England, on the 
2ist August, 1792, Lady Mary died of 
cancer. 

If one looks in her letters for scan- 
dal and coarseness, for occasional flip- 
pancy and an affectation of cynicism, 
these blemishes are easily discovered ; 
they were faults of her time, training, 
and circumstances. The breadth of 
view, freedom from prejudice, and in- 


1 Letters cf Horace Walpole, edited by Peter 
Cunningham. Bentley and Son, 1891. Vol. iii., 
pp. 479-80. 

2A Lady of the Last Century, by Dr. Doran, 
F.S.A. Richard Bentley and Son, 1873. P. 131. 
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telligent observation also to be found 
there, the touches of serious thought 
and tenderness which slip out, as it 
were, almost against the writer’s will, 
may fairly be credited to herself. The 
extracts from the letters given here 
have been chosen rather to illustrate 
her disposition than her intellect. Her 
character is still somewhat severely 
judged, but no one calls her wit in 
question now. 


From The New Review. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G, 

THOSE of the present generation 
whose memories are able to go back 
twenty years or more may remember 
how as young people they used to 
watch on a summer afternoon in the 
Park the Princess of Wales pass by in 
her victoria with the two little lads in 
white sailor suits, sitting vis & vis to 
their mother. Many also will recollect 
how on that February day, when the 
Prince of Wales went to St. Paul’s to 
return thanks for his great escape from 
death and restoration to health, the 
same two little lads in their bright 
Highland costume attracted no small 
attention both in the church and in the 
procession through the streets of the 
city. Now ‘one has been taken and 
the other left,’? and he who still re- 
mains with us of the twain is close 
upon thirty years of age. During the 
time that has elapsed and passed over 
his head since those far-off days of his 
boyhood he has not been much seen or 
known in England by the public gen- ‘ 
erally. He has been away from us 
upon the seas, and in the British lands 
beyond the seas, where he is, perhaps, 
almost better known than at home. 

Prince George of Wales entered the 
navy as young as it is possible for any 
boy to do so, when he was barely 
twelve years old. He has steadily ap- 
plied himself to his profession from 
that day to this; and the years have: 
been full of work for him, and of the 
healthiest discipline, as well as of 
manifold education in the widest sense 
of the term, in all parts of the world. 
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Most landsmen, perhaps, still imagine 
the naval officer of the present day to 
resemble more or less the pictures of 
their predecessors, which they laugh 
ever and enjoy in Marryat’s novels ; 
or, when they contemplate the proba- 
bility of our having another Sailor 
King, imagine he might possibly, in 
mental characteristics and ways, re- 
semble William IV., as portrayed, for 
instance, in the ‘‘ Greville Memoirs.”’ 
Traditions die hard ; but one thing is 
absolutely certain, the present genera- 
tion of naval officers resemble their 
predecessors at the beginning of this 
century about as much as the battle- 
ships they go to sea in resemble in out- 
ward appearance those of our grand- 
fathers’ days. Service afloat, indeed, 
for men of British blood in whatever 
craft they set sail, will ever require and 
tend to develop the same general quali- 
ties of simple, hardy manliness and 
self-reliance, of alertness in eye and 
hand, of constant readiness to obey and 
turn at a moment’s notice with cheer- 
ful vigor of mind and body to any one 
of a hundred different details to which 
on emergency they may be called for 
the welfare of their ship, while the 
habits of routine necessary for the 
proper accomplishment of his various 
drills and tasks will always generate in 
the man-of-war’s-man a love of punc- 
tuality and orderliness ; and the mere 
fact that he is constrained to share a 
common life night and day for months 
and years together in closest contact 
with the same messmates and comrades 
will inevitably cause him, now as much 
as ever, 10 thoroughly appreciate tact, 
character, and kindliness, and will tend 
to evoke a feeling of genial good fellow- 
ship and brotherhood not incompatible 
with the good-natured giving and re- 
ceiviug of many a plain-spoken home- 
truth. But the careless rollicking fun, 
the rough manners, the boisterous blus- 
ter, the free and easy ways into which 
officers and men alike lapsed when 
ashore through _ their comparative igno- 
rance of the wiles of the crafty, and so 
were rendered a ready prey for the de- 
signing ; 


ship, the inability to sympathize with 


the narrow-minded martinet- | 


H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G. 


or understand any other matter except 
a strictly nautical one, or to converse 
in any but nautical phrases —all these 
picturesque accessories that were sup- 
posed to be only the natural and inva- 
riable concomitants of the ward-room 
and the lower-deck alike are gone, as 
irrevocably gone as the old three-deckers 
and frigates themselves, whether we 
lament over or rejoice at their de- 
parture. One great reason for their 
disappearance is that the naval offi- 
cer and the seaman of to-day have 
to submit to a much more rigorous 
and a very different mental train- 
ing than that which was sufficient for 
their progenitors. Over and above the 
sailor aptitudes which come _instinc- 
tively to those who are called by nature 
**to do business in great waters,” to 
live continually with and on the sea, to 
watchfully forecast its shifting moods 
that they may avail to turn its apparent 
enmity to robust friendship, and by 
combating and curbing the restlessness 
of the winds and waves bring them to 
be the helpmeets of their wise resolve 
and purpose —over and above these 
essential qualifications a knowledge of 
the latest developments of science and 
of mechanics has nowadays to be added 
as of no less primary importance. A 
naval officer has not only to study but 
also be able to apply the laws that 
govern the action of electricity, the 
dynamics of steam, of various explo- 
sives, projectiles, and resisting surfaces. 
Every man-of-war to-day is an agglom- 
eration of elaborate mechanical appli- 
ances, skilfully, deftly, ingeniously 
combined. But if the whole is to effect 
its object, and be properly handled, the 
competent executive officer must thor- 
oughly know the exact power and capa- 
bility of each part and portion of the 
same ; for an ignorance of any one may 
jeopardize the action of all the rest. 
And what is true of the officer applies 
also to his subordinates. The _ boat- 
swain, the gunner, the torpedo-man, 
the armorer, the artificer, the carpen- 
ter, have now to qualify for all the 
grades and ratings of their several spe- 
cial crews by a strict and searching ex- 
‘amination which tests their theoretical 








H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G. 


and practical knowledge of their duties, 
and so there results throughout the ser- 
vice an average keenness of intellect, 
soberness of judgment, vivacity of 
parts, and appreciation of persistent 
brain power that not only would have 
considerably astonished naval men of 
ihe last generation, but which also may 
fairly be said to be much beyond that 
evinced to-day by the ordinary lands- 
man of the same class in life. The 
mere ‘a chacer”’ is worthless (his 
worthlessness is even sooner demon- 
strated afloat than ashore) but the com- 
bination of the intelligent student and 
the hard, practical sailor-man results in 
the production of as fine a national 
type of virility in mind and limb as can 
well be conceived. 

In proportion also as the faculties of 
a seaman’s mind are developed by his 
work, so too does that mind seek its 
appropriate recreation and solace. Lit- 
erature in some shape or form is far 
more than used to be the case the nec- 
essary companion of his leisure hours. 
The most cursory inspection of the 


books (novels, travels, history, or what 
not) that are read by the members of 
the ship’s company in their messes, or 
that are taken to sea by the officers in 
their private cabins, is sufficient to make 
evident the radical difference that has 
in this respect also come over the ser- 


vice during the last twenty years. It 
is far, indeed, from being a case where 
‘Call work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.”” With no less zest than of 
old do officers and men take part in 
such recreations as come within their 
reach when off duty or ashore. Hear 
a ship’s company singing together on 
the forecastle of an evening when the 
day’s work is over, and, if there be a 
fiddle or accordion in the capable hands 
of any of their number, watch them 
enjoying the nimble evolutions of rival 
competitors in the step-dance or horn- 
pipe ; see how no sooner has the ship 
come to an anchor than the junior offi- 
cers are as eager as ever to start away 
when off watch on fishing and shooting 
expeditions if the neighborhood near 
the port be at all propitious for such 
proceedings ; and if not, then how they 
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turn no less readily to cricket or golfing 
as the case may be ; while others again 
find their pleasure in organizing extem- 
porary entertainments of private theat- 
ricals, or part-singing, or in making 
more elaborate preparations for an 
afternoon dance, if any opportunity be 
afforded for it. These surely are no 
signs that either youth or manhood has 
been enervated or emasculated by the 
harder brain work they have had to un- 
dergo than fell to the lot of the old 
British tar of traditional story. It has 
been demonstrated again and again in 
all parts of the world quite recently and 
past all question that their real worth 
and prowess in action, their staying 
power, resourcefulness, and adven- 
turous daring have not in any wise 
degenerated from that shown by their 
ancestors, spite of the enormous changes 
that have come over ships and men and 
the service generally. It is hoped that 
these remarks in connection with the 
personnel of the navy may not seem 
wholly superfluous. For though all 
Englishmen are more or less proud of 
the navy in a vague way, yet the ma- 
jority live inland and away from the 
sea and have of necessity only rare op- 
portunities (if any) of becoming directly 
acquainied with its component parts. 
And on the seaboard itself, except at 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, or Sheerness, 
little is known or perceived (beyond 
the glimpse of an occasional coast 
guardsman) of those upon whom it falls 
to man and hold England’s chief line 
of defence, not only against foreign in- 
vasion, but also for the protection of 
her food supplies and commerce. 
Among such surroundings as these, 
then, has Prince George of Wales, by 
his own choice and selection, passed 
the greater portion of his life hitherto. 
His experience, also, has been more 
than usually varied. He has served on 
nearly every naval station, the East 
Indian, the Australian, the South Afri- 
can, and the. South American, three 
times on the North American and West 
Indian, and as many more in the Med- 
iterranean and in the Channel, and on 
board ships of pretty nearly every sort . 
and kind. The messmates of his early 
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gun-room days, when he was a middy 
on board the Bacchante, the Inconstant, 
or the Canada, and those who were in 
class with him when afterwards he was 
passing through the college at Green- 
wich, or in the Excellent, testify to his 
geniality and popularity with officers 
and men. More than one story is cur- 
rent illustrative of his sense of humor 
and of his good nature, and it is be- 
lieved that it was his diary that fur- 
nished the greater part of the naive and 
boyish remarks that were published 
in the two-volumed ‘Cruise of the 
Bacchante’’ in 1882. The strenuous 
diligence with which he has devoted 
himself to his studies, and the ability 
which he has displayed in mastering 
the subjects which he has had to tackle 
for the series of examinations which he 
has had to undergo, have been evinced 
by the manner in which he has acquit- 
ted himself, and by the places he has 
won in the class lists, inasmuch as they 
are incontestably far above the average. 
You cannot play at being a sailor and 
get on in the service. With Prince 


George of Wales there has been no 
nonsense or half-hearted pretence in 


the matter. He has well earned each 
single step of his promotion. From 
the first day that he went to sea his 
position by birth has been, and ever is 
for the time that he is afloat, completely 
ignored. As midshipman, sub-lieuten- 
ant, lieutenant, or commander he has 
executed the duties that fell to his lot 
with simple zeal and straightforward- 
ness. He has thrice been in command 
of his own ship ; and on each occasion 
has won unqualified meed of praise 
from his superior officers for the man- 
ner in which he has handled her in 
difficult and trying positions, and for 
the discipline and effectiveness he has 
always maintained. The fact is, it has 
ever been abundantly clear and evident 
that his heart has been in his work, he 
has loved the navy, and what he has 
done he has done thoroughly well. 
When off duty he has ever participated 
freely and heartily in the open air 
amusements of his brother officers, 
cricket, polo, or lawn tennis ; he is well 
known as a keen sportsman and first- 
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rate shot. He is said to be very fond 
of whist, and to play a good hand. He 
is never unmindful of the welfare of 
those committed to his charge. In 
Portsmouth, where it so happens that 
nearly every one of his ships has 
chanced to be commissioned, many an 
anecdote is told of the care he has 
shown for, and the help he has ren- 
dered to, the blue-jackets who have 
served under him. 

Though he has lived hitherto in 
greatest measure in and for his profes- 
sion, yet the horizon of his outlook 
upon the world has by no manner of 
means been narrow or restricted. He 
has visited every one of the British 
colonies ; he has met face to face and 
conversed with most of their leading 
statesmen. He has journeyed through- 
out the length and breadth of Canada 
more than once ; he has been up coun- 
try in each of the five states of the 
Australian continent. Japan and China 
he saw under peculiarly favorable au- 
spices ; so, too, Singapore, the Straits 
Settlements, and Ceylon. When travel- 
ling in Syria, Egypt, and the East he 
enjoyed the advantage of being accom- 
panied by those who had made a life- 
long study of the history of the sites and 
peoples ; and by the recorded testimony 
of more than one of these he exhibited 
an interest and intelligence regard- 
ing them beyond his years. His two 
months’ stay at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the time spent in the countries 
about the river Plate, in South Amer- 
ica, appear to have been equally well 
occupied. As for Europe and the 
countries round the Mediterranean, his 
lot from boyhood has been to visit his 
relatives in Denmark, Russia, Greece, 
and Germany ; and it is only last month 
that he returned from Rome, where he 
represented her Majesty at the silver 
wedding of the king and queen of Italy. 
By intercourse—even of a _ passing 
kind — with those who are making his- 
tory, a young man who has his wits 
about him may learn much. By quiet 
observation of character, under ever 
varying influences, he has the opportu- 
nity of laying up stores of invaluable 
experience. By reason of the training 
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Prince George has undergone, as well 
as by natural inclination’ and disposi- 
tion, his powers of observation and of 
memory are strong and well-disciplined. 
He not only hears and listens, but also 
reads and thinks for himself. Pos- 
sessed naturally of business-like apti- 
iudes, he is stated to display in the 
management of his affairs a steady con- 
centration of effort and a quick appre- 
ciation of the question submitted to 
him in all its several bearings. Simple 
in his personal tastes, he has no ten- 
dency or temptation to extravagance ; 
though he has ever shown himself to be 
warm-hearted, open-handed, and gen- 
erous to others when the case demands 
it. He never forgets a friend, or the 
face and name of one with whom he 
has been brought into contact. His 
memory, like that of most of his family, 
is singularly receptive and retentive. 
It is related of him and his late brother 
in their youth that they were both very 
fond of the study of English history, 
and that more especially the dramatic 
incidents of the period covered by the 


Wars of the Roses appealed to their 


boyish imaginations. As the elder 
might in due course expect as soy- 
ereign some day to become Duke of 
Lancaster, the younger determined that 
if ever he had to choose a dukedom ii 
should be that of York. When the 
time came for the choice to be made 
last year, though many other titular 
combinatious were suggested and 
pressed upon him, yet he steadfastly 
adhered to this. His subsequent adop- 
tion of the White Rose of Edward IV., 
as one of his favorite badges, is also 
interesting, as being illustrative of this 
persistency of purpose. 

Of course we should all like to be 
able to form some estimate of the part 
which the Duke of York is likely to 
play in the future. For that we have 
nothing to guide us beyond what his 
career has been in the past. The mas- 
culine upbringing which he has enjoyed 
is in some respects an ideal one for the 
post he will in all human probability 
some day fill; and the fact is all the 
more impressive inasmuch as when he 
entered upon it neither he nor his par- 
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ents contemplated that he would ulti- 
mately become heir to the crown. In 
the majority of cases, when.a man is 
thirty years of age his character is 
pretty well developed and is not likely 
to exhibit any startling aberrations from 
what it has been up to then. In all 
things Prince George is thoroughly 
English, in disposition, in tempera- 
ment, and ways ; an early riser and of 
active habits; punctual, methodical, 
rarely leaving a letter unanswered for a 
day, though naturally he has a very large 
correspondence ; full of humane sensi- 
tiveness to the sufferings of others, and 
therefore likely ever to sympathize with, 
and respond to, the needs of the masses 
of his fellow-countrymen. If we may 
judge by the few speeches which he 
has yet made in public we may expect 
that as he gains self-confidence by op- 
portunity and practice he will achieve 
no small success in that line. The 
direction in which his choice of causes 
that he will endeavor to advance will lie 
is pretty clearly shown by his selection 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children as the occasion 
for his first appearance as chairman. 
Endowed with qualities that will excite 
the enthusiasm of the bulk of his fel- 
low subjects, his personal weakness at 
present would appear to be sclf-distrust 
and diffidence of his own powers at one 
moment, and at another a too rapid 
generalization which sometimes tends 
to exaggeration of statement ; but both 
are probably only temporary and will be 
outgrown as his judgment becomes 
better balanced and more equable. For 
he ever shows himself ready to learn 
and welcomes nothing more than per- 
fect sincerity and the candid expression 
of opinion from others, though this 
may chance to be contrary to his own. 
The chief danger (incidental to all in a 
similar position) is that he may be ex- 
posed to the plausible arts of scheming 
mediocrities on whose interested opin- 
ions he may too readily rely. But 
knowledge comes with time ; and he 
has those about him whose older and 
maturer judgment may safely be 
trusted. 

Any officer in the navy on attaining 
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to post-captain’s rank, as the Duke of 
York has now done, would in the ordi- 
nary course of events expect to be left 
on half-pay for the next two or three 
years, and not be called upon to go to 
sea or to commission a ship for that 
period of time. It would seem scarcely 
likely that the duke will be an excep- 
tion to this unwritten rule of the ser- 
vice. But any command that the 
Admiralty may entrust him with during 
the annual naval manceuvres will al- 
ways afford him from time to time an 
opportunity of keeping in touch with 
the service, without interfering with 
the discharge of the other duties which 
have now fallen to his lot as his father’s 
heir; so that under any circumstances 
we may be well assured his name will 
always remain on the active list. Dur- 
ing the mean time probably his own 
choice would be to pass as large a por- 
tion of each year as possible with his 
future wife in the bracing country air 
of Norfolk, in his own house within the 
park at Sandringham, which the Prince 
of Wales has allowed him to plan and 
furnish for himself. There, imbued as 


he is with an intense love of home and 
of domestic life, he will find plenty to 
occupy his spare moments and inter- 


ests. One can never imagine him idle 
in mind or body, he will always be 
employed about something or other. 
Though he has no ambition of popular 
applause or pre-eminence, we may be 
certain that he will never shirk his 
social duties, or those due to the com- 
monwealth at large, but wait content 
(as opportunity and means may offer) 
to serve to the best of his ability his 
day and generation. 


From The Spectator. 
OF SAN GIMIGNIANO DELLE 
BELLE TORRI. 

CRADLED among the stern towers 
and fortresses of San Gimigniano, the 
‘‘ San Gimigniano delle Belle Torri” of 
former days, in the heart of the solitary 
Tuscan mountain-ranges near Siena, is 
still to be found the shrine of the little 
damsel saint, Santa Fina, who lived 


SANTA FINA 
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her short fifteen years more than six 
hundred years ago, but who still pre- 
sides as the good genius of these 
heights. Grim and forsaken look the 
many towers rising round her shrine ; 
dead and forgotten are the ambitions, 
the pride, and the emulous passions of 
the great families who raised them, 
when each noble family vied with the 
other, and tried by the greater height 
of its tower to assert and make visible 
its supremacy over its neighbor, till at 
last a law had to be passed limiting the 
height to which any private individual 
might build a tower,—all this is dead 
and of the past. But in the Collegiate, 
otherwise the Cathedral, still burns the 
lamp upon the altar in Santa Fina’s 
chapel; and still on its walls, by the 
hand of the great Ghirlandaio, that 
sober, restrained, not to say matter-of- 
fact, painter of spiritual matters, fresh 
and well-preserved as if painted but 
yesterday, are the records of the two 
miracles which are said to have hap- 
pened in connection with her death. 
But her short life of fifteen years had 
been lived, her virtues and her suffer- 
ings had been recognized, before any 
miracle concerning her was recorded. 
The Church canonized her for her vir- 
tues, and the miracles were added 
thereto in order to accentuate these 
virtues to the popular mind. The mir- 
acles are the subjects of the frescoes, 
the pictorial ornament of her short life’s 
history ; but little Santa Fina is still 
alive among the ruined medizyval for- 
tresses and towers by reason of what 
must ever live and be of value to the 
world as long as there is suffering and 
want, as long as we have all to realize 
that none of us can stand alone or be 
independent of our fellow-creatures 
when we are stricken with care, sor- 
row, or sickness. Santa Fina was of 
noble birth, though poor. She was 
afflicted with a disease of the spine, 
and was opposed by her moiher in car- 
rying out her good deeds One of the 
frescoes in a church in San Gimigniano 
represents this lady being tripped up by 
arather grotesque, undignified-looking 
devil, and thrown down-stairs on ac- 
count of this opposition. Santa Fina 
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died at the age of fifteen; neverthe- 
less, six hundred years after her death, 
the story is still told of her helpfulness 
and charity to the poor and needy, and 
of the beautiful example she gave of 
resignation and courage. ‘* Her chapel 
exists,’’? as Mrs. Jameson says, ‘‘ as the 
glorification of feminine patience, forti- 
tude, and charity ;”’ and a pilgrimage 
to it is,in every way, one of the most 
interesting that can be made, either 
from Florence or from Siena. 

What Rothenburg is in Bavaria, San 
(simigniano is in Tuscany, both typical, 
unspoilt, medizeval, strongly fortressed 
towns, too much out of the line of 
the ordinary nineteenth-century-world 
traffic to have been yet converted by 
modern civilization to its special wants ; 
both, however, containing treasures for 
the artist, and every year becoming bet- 
ter known to those who deplore most 
the disfigurements which modern life 
entails on the beautiful work of the 
past. A railway now goes to Rothen- 
burg, and the many thousand pilgrims 
who visit the ‘‘ Bavarian Mecca,’ as 


Bayreuth has been called, find it little 


out of their way to stop there. There 
is no railway to San Gimigniano ; but 
the fact that, though it is far and rather 
difficult of access for one day’s excur- 
sion, the Queen of England made an 
expedition to it from Florence this 
year, will probably be a sufficient in- 
citement to lead many to make a simi- 
lar effort. The queen went by special 
train from Florence to Poggi Bonsi, 
the nearest station to San Gimigniano 
on the line to Siena, and drove the six 
miles up to the town. But a more in- 
teresting way of reaching it, is to drive 
by road the whole way from Siena. 
This is a drive of twenty-three miles 
through a country which, though a con- 
trast to the gay and sunny Italy the 
traveller leaves as he diverges south- 
wards from the junction at Empoli, is 
most impressive and interesting. It is 
not exactly a sad-looking country, but it 
is for the most part grave and serious. 
Coming straight from Florence — radi- 
ant, joyous Florence, lying like a beau- 
tiful shell in the lap of her Val d’Arno, 
her marbles gleaming opal-like, pink 
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and golden, through the sunshine, her 
bowers and her loggias in this spring- 
time festooned with countless garlands 
of the maize-colored banksia rose, and 
the pale amethyst clusters of drooping, 
sweet-scented glyceene; her happy 
slopes and busy plain enclosed high up 
in the sky-distance by brilliant snow-lit 
Apennines and shining Carrara peaks 
— coming with all this fresh in the eye, 
the country you drive through between 
Siena and San Gimigniano is of strik- 
ingly grave and serious aspect, almost 
solemn in its sense of solitude, its 
depth of color, its grandeur of outline. 
All the most fiery siennas, all the full- 
est red and purple madders of the ar- 
tist’s color-box could not exaggerat¢ 
the fervent, warm tones of the soil 
blue-grey rocks peeping out here and 
there, and clusters of the pale sad- 
green bells of the hellebore increasing 
by contrast the full richness of its color. 
The country seems very scantily popu- 
lated ; you drive many miles and see 
but very few domiciles of any kind ; 
and very few peasants are to be met 
with on the road. Labor is cheap in 
Tuscany. One woman was to be seen 
whose work that day was apparently to 
take charge of three sheep ; and further 
on, a man’s sole duty seemed to be tu 
preside over the well-being of two pigs. 
Whether the pig was cold or the man 
was hot was undetermined ; but one of 
the pigs was carrying the man’s coat 
about the road like a saddle, the arms 
hanging down on each side as stirrups. 
Now and then on the hillside is massed 
a group of ilex-trees and stone pines, 
the white corner of a villa peeping out 
from among them, supported by a deep- 
shadowed archway below. Further on, 
a solemn avenue of cypresses creeps up 
the edge of a hill, each tree rising 
black, like a finger of death pointing 
upwards, and leading to the wall of a 
convent or monastery perched on the 
summit of the hill. Pine-trees cover 
some of the higher ranges, and the road 
at times passes through woods of decid- 
uous trees. Strange to say, these are as 
bare of leaf at the end of April as our 
English trees would be in January, 
though further on you come upon 
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hedges fragrant with flowering honey- 
suckle and weighed down with white 
hawthorn blossom, and corn risen two 
feet from the ground, — contemporaries 
in England of full foliage on our forest- 
trees. After eight or ten miles’ jour- 
neying, the foreground of the views 
you see as you drive along dons a gayer, 
more cultivated aspect. The rugged 
sternness of its wild ranges falls back 


and retires into the middle distance, | 


allowing a brighter, more prosperous- 
looking foreground to border the road. 
The nearer slopes become lightened by 
the greeny-grey foliage of the olive- 
trees which drapes round their dark, 
twisted branches and stems like a sil- 
very gauze, hanging misty, like clouds, 
above the verdant vividness of the 
bright young corn, splashed here and 
there by the scarlet flame of a poppy. 
A field of sainfoin, another of Russian 
clover, pink and carmine, and patches 
of the bright-blue salvia, fill the road- 
side with bright color. Further on, a 
light azure veil, lying in the fold of the 
hill, attracts our eye and puzzles us. It 
is biuer than any shadow, yet it is so 
light, it seems to float on the earth like 
a bit of the bluest sky come down from 
above to soften the strong, rough vigor 
of the earth. Presently it is explained 
by the appearance of a field of flax by 
the side of the road, 
like little delicate blue biossoms, a fit- 
ting emblem of the sweet girl-saint 
whose spirit still reigns as the presiding 
angel among the rugged fortresses and 
medigeval towers of stern San Gimigni- 
«no. These said towers are to be seen 
long before they are reached, high up 
against the sky, looking mysterious and 
remote like a giant’s dwelling in a fairy- 
tale. Then they are lost again, and you 
drive on and up round the hills, the 
ascent getting steeper and steeper till 
you find you are creeping up the side of 
the fortressed hill itself, under the walls 
and piles of high towers, till you mount 


to gates of the town, twelve hundred | 


and sixty feet-above the sea, and pass 
through a deep archway into the streets. 
These are narrow, and paved with large, 
flat stones, the houses on either side 
full of incidents of interesting architec- 


a sheet of fairy- | 
| fined, showing the peculiar qualities of 
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ture. There is much to be seen. The 
famous towers, now ouly thirteen in 
number, seen as you stand close under 
their squared walls, rise with impres- 
sive strength up into the sky, the tallest 
being the Torre del Commune, one 
hundred and seventy-five feet, and the 
most noticeable the twin towers, Torri 
degli Ardinghelli, built in the thirteenth 
century by the Ardinghelli family. The 
walls inside the churches are covered 
with frescoes of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. In the Church of St. 
Augustin is a series covering the high 
walls of the choir, by Benozzo Gozzoli, 
'a series only second in interest and 
beauty to those of the Ricardi Palace in 
Florence. They depict the life and 
\doings of St. Augustin; and the com- 
‘mission to paint them was given to 
|Benozzo Gozzoli by one Maestro Pari- 
'gina Domenico Strambi, who had trav- 
elled to Paris, and was incited by what 
he had seen to beautify his native town 
by this art. In the same church is a 
_most beautiful example of the work of 
‘Benedetto da Majano in an altar and 
‘tomb. He it was who also sculptured 
the shrine in which rest the bones of 
Santa Fina and the beautiful altar in 
her chapel. These face you as you 
enter it from the aisle of the Collegiate. 
It is needless to add that the work of 
this shrine and altar is lovely and re- 


restrained beauty which belonged to 
the best period of Italian sculpture, for 
when did the work by the hand of Ma- 
jano show other than all this? The 
two walls at right angles to the altar are 
painted in fresco by the great Domenico 
Ghirlandaio, Michael Angelo’s master, 
and are, if not quite the finest, certainly 
among the finest, of his works. Here, 
indeed, is realistic art of the right kind, 
—so like nature that even the miracles 
it depicts look quite natural ; neverthe- 
less pervaded by an atmosphere of 
‘beauty, of serenity, by a dignity, a dis- 
tinction, which makes such art a truly 
fitting language in which to describe 
what happened to so rare a maiden. 
One of these designs represents Santa 
Fina lying on a low bed in her simple 
room, a nurse sitting on either side of 
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her pillow, her hands together as in 
devotion, her eyes raised to the vision 
of St. Gregory surrounded by winged 
cherub-heads, who is announcing to her 
her approaching death. This vision 
has passed into the little chamber by an 
open door, through which, and likewise 
through the window near her head, 
comes a breath of sweet country air and 
landscape. In the lunette above this 
scene, two beautiful figures of flying 
angels hold up on clouds a half-length 
profile portrait of Santa Fina released 
from her cross, standing upright with 
folded hands, as if in presence of her 
Lord. The design painted in fresco on 
the opposite wall is even more beauti- 
ful. It represents the moment when 
Santa Fina, after death, is lying before 
the altar, the bishop at her head read- 
ing the burial service, a young acolyte 
at her feet holding up a crucifix, a crowd 
of men and acolytes surrounding them ; 
and when, as the old nurse, who tended 
her through her sufferings, knelt down 
beside her, she opened her eyes, raised 
her head, and took one of her nurse’s 
hands between her own. In Ghirlan- 
daio’s picture, a sobbing child is press- 
ing one of her little feet, stiff with 
death, to his lips. Exquisitely beautiful 
and full of nature and expression are 
the faces and attitudes of the figures of 
those around, the girl-saint herself por- 
trayed with pathetic simplicity and sense 
of reality. No realistic painting of to- 
day ever looked more real, however 
commonplace and flippant the subject. 
And yet, what is it that divides such art 
in all that touches the highest sensibili- 
ties, by an immeasurable distance from 
the modern school of realism ? Were 
people better in those days? Or are 
we less able to explain in art our better 
sile ? Why does goodness such as 
Santa Fina’s no longer appeal to our 
artists as the highest beauty ? Good- 
ness there is in abundance, but where 
is the art that interprets it? We turn 
from these great works of Ghirlandaio 
with the conviction that he succeeded 
in creating a rare and holy impression 
by his work, because he placed his 
genius in a devout spirit on the shrine 
of the saintly goodness of this child. 
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Every touch seems to emanate from 
devotional feeling. Modern art pros- 
trates itself before its own cleverness, 
and we have to relearn that intellect is 
but a half-way house in the steep ascent 
humanity has to make in order to reach 
the height its nature is capable of reach- 
ing. The genius of goodness is, after 
all, the force in human nature which 
has had the greatest powér in influenc- 
ing humanity ; that faithfulness to the 
highest instincts given to poor mortals, 
which, in the spirit of the most distin- 
guished and the finest-grained human 
beings, ever growing, ever radiating, 
becomes a passion of loving unselfish- 
ness which blossoms out for the good 
of all the world; and this passion it 
was that inspired Ghirlandaio’s genius, 
when he painted so beautifully these 
records of Santa Fina. 

Turning out of the church enriched 
by such treasures, and taking a path- 
way behind it, a podere of olive-trees 
and corn is reached, whence you are 
led through a doorway into a garden. 
Your path is edged by a thick border of 
blade-like iris leaves and tall spikes of 
their purple and lilac blossoms. You 
pass a well, alarming-looking from its 
depth and size, hung over by vines and 
apple-blossom, and mount a narrow 
staircase in the fortress wall which en- 
closes the garden, to the top of a guard- 
tower, whence you are shown the show 
view of San Gimigniano. And wonder- 
ful it certainly is, —mountain-ranges 
grand and grave encircle it in one vast 
amphitheatre, gleams of sunshine flit 
across the valleys between; but the 
lines rising against the horizon are all 
shadowed in solemn russet and purple. 
Even San Gimigniano, its fortressed 
walls and its massive towers, look small 
beside the great hills heaving around 
ihem and stretching away to the sky- 
line. Still, as we look round us— 
miles and miles into the distance — it 
is the little girl-saint who dominates 
the scene in the imagination. Modern 
scepticism may suggest that perhaps 
she is altogether a myth, an invention, 
and that, at all events. it is certain that 
|the seenes from her life and death 
‘painted by the great Ghirlandaio must, 
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as far as portraiture goes, be unauthen- 
tic, seeing that they were painted two 
hundred years after her death ; run it 
to ground, in whatever direction mod- 
ern cynicism or dogmatic agnosticism 
suggests, the beauty of the strong im- 
pression Santa Fina can produce will 
ever remain the best result of the long 
excursion to San Gimigniano delle Belle 
Torri. 


From Nature, 

ANIMAL HEAT AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 

CALORIMETRY.! 

THE problem of animal heat is one of 
the oldest problems of scientific specu- 
lation. Nevertheless it is only within 
recent years that we have been able to 
speak of it in terms of modern knowl- 
edge. 

Among the earliest contributors to 
such knowledge we may cite John 
Mayow and Joseph Black. Mayow was 
the first to suggest that atmospheric air 
is not a simple element and that its 
‘‘nitro-aeric particles,” in combining 
with the blood in the lungs, produce 
the animal heat, while Black demon- 
strated that the air expired by the lungs 
contains ** fixed air’? or, as we now call 
it, carbonic acid. 

Priestley discovered oxygen gas in 
1771, but Lavoisier was the first to 
show that this constituent of the air is 
taken in by the blood in the lungs, and 
that its combination with the carbon, 
which is a regular. constituent of all 
organic matter, produces animal heat in 
the same way as in all combustions. 
Lavoisier was the first, too, who meas- 
ured the Keat produced by an animal, 
making use of the ice calorimeter, con- 
structed by himself and Laplace, while 
Crawford nearly at the same time made 
investigations with an apparatus similar 
to our water calorimeter. 

Neither form of apparatus is very 
suitable for this purnose.  Scharling, 
Vogel, and Hirm made use of an air 


1 Paper by Professor Rosenthal of Erlanger, read 
before the Biolovieal Section at the Edinburgh 
meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 
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calorimeter. Within the last few years 
Professor d’Arsonval of Paris adopted 
the same principle, and I myself have 
worked out the theory of it, and con- 
structed apparatus, with which I have 
made a great number of experiments. 

The animal to be experimented upon 
in my apparatus is placed in a chamber 
surrounded by double metallic walls. 
The heat given out by the animal raises 
the temperature of the air contained 
between the walls, until the radiation 
from the outer surface causes a loss of 
heat equal to the amount gained by it 
from the animal. This state of things 
having been established, the tempera- 
ture of the air becomes constant, the 
gain and loss of heat being equal. In 
this way the heat given out can be cal- 
culated .? 

The chamber containing the animal 
is well ventilated by aspiration. If we 
measure the volume of the air aspired 
and conduct a part of it through liquids 
absorbing cabonic acid, the amount of 
this gas given out by the animal can be 
measured. In another series of exper- 
iments the amount of oxygen absorbed 
by the animal was also measured. The 
combination of apparatus I made use of 
for this purpose is a variation of the 
method invented by Regnauit and Rei- 
set. 

I shall not weary you with a long 
enumeration of all my experiments. 
All I wish is to give a brief account of 
some of the results, which I think are 
of interest from a general biological 
point of view. 

In the first place, I may mention my 
experiments on fever. The high tem- 
perature in cases of febrile disease — is 
it the result of greater heat produc- 
tion ? Are we to assume that certain 
poisons taken into the body, or pro- 
duced in it by microbes, stimulate the 
nervous system, or directly influence 
the tissues in such a way as to cause 
greater oxidation, and thus to produce 
more heat ? 

That is the opinion of many medical 
men, but it met with the great difficulty 

2 For afuller account see my papers in Archiv 


fiir Physiologie, 1889, and in Sitzungsber. d. K, 
preuss, Akad. d. Wissensch, 1888-1892. 
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that neither the expiration of carbonic 
acid nor the excretion of oxidized ni- 
trogenous matter is increased to such 
a degree as to account fully for the rise 
of temperature. Therefore Traube, the 
late clinician of Berlin, proposed the 
theory that the rise of temperature in 
fever is caused, not by greater heat pro- 
duction, but by greater retention of heat. 

On producing fever in animals by in- 
jection of various putrid substances, I 
found that at the beginning of the 
fever, heat production is not increased, 
that the loss of heat is diminished, and 
that the difference between the normal 
loss and that observed in the period of 
rising temperature is sufficient to cause 
the febrile rise. When the tempera- 
ture reaches its highest point the 
amount of heat given out rises and 
comes to its normal rate. Finally, 
when the fever begins to subside, dur- 
ing the period of falling temperature, 
the loss of heat is greatly increased. 

All this is in perfect accordance with 
Traube’s theory. Nevertheless, I can- 


not say that heat production is never 


augmented in fever. I have not yet 
been able to make many experiments 
onman. There are two great difficul- 
ties in the way, and the greatest is the 
impossibility of making a strict com- 
parison between the heat production in 
fever and that in the normal state, ex- 
cept in cases of the regular intermittent 
type. Malaria, once so frequent in 
several parts of Germany, nowadays, 
thanks to hygienic improvements, is 
very seldom met with. So I have been 
able to make only two experiments on 
an individual afflicted with intermittent 
fever, some on invalids with abdominal 
typhus (typhoid fever), some on cases 
of pneumonia, and others in cases of 
fever caused by the injection of Koch’s 
tuberculine during the short time when 
such injections were practised in the 
hospitals of Erlangen. In these cases 
I found a small but real augmentation 
of heat production, and therefore I am 
inclined to suppose that the question is 
not yet solved. Perhaps there are two 
causes able to raise the temperature in 
fever, one of them prevailing in some 
cases or types of fever. 
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Most of my studies were conducted 
with a view to explain the connection 
between heat production and other 
physiological functions, and the influ- 
ence of external circumstances on it. 
Higher animals, mammals and birds, 
maintain their own temperature nearly 
at the same degree, even when the 
temperature of the surrounding air 
changes within large limits. Is this 
regulation, as we call it, caused by adap- 
tation of heat production to the greater 
or smaller loss, or are there means to 
keep the loss constant in spite of the 
changing difference between the animal 
and surrounding objects ? 

On measuring the heat production of 
the same animal in cold and warm air, 
I found that it is smallest in air of me- 
dium temperature, i.e., about 15° C., 
becoming greater in lower and in higher 
temperatures. Thus an animal pro- 
duces and loses nearly the same amount 
of heat in air at 5° as in air at 25°. In 
this case regulation of the animal tem- 
perature can be effected only by changes 
of the co-efficient of emission of heat 
from the skin, caused by changes of 
circulation. But for longer periods that 
regulation is insufficient. In winter 
time we use thicker clothing, we need 
more food, and if the cold is very great, 
we produce more heat by muscular ac- 
tion. In accordance with that experi- 
ence, I found that animals produce 
more heat in winter than in summer. 
If nourished with the same food, suffi- 
cient to maintain their weight constant 
in winter, they do not oxidize the whole 
in summer, and therefore they gain in 
weight. It is remarkable that similar 
changes were observed by Dr. Karl 
Theodor, Duke of Bavaria, in the 
amount of carbonic acid expired by a 
cat, in the case of which he measured 
the expiration of this gas during five 
months. 

Many experiments have been made 
to find the combustion heat of our food- 
stuffs. For want of direct animal cal- 
orimetry, physiologists used these data 
for calculating the heat produced by 
living beings ; but as my experiments 
show, there is frequently no exact ac- 
cordance between the two. 
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Richly nourished animals produce 
less, sparely nourished ones more, heat 
pthan the calculation gives. Between 
‘the two cases there is a third one in 
animals sufficiently nourished, viz., such 
as take in so mach nutriment as serves 
: to maintain their weight unchanged for 
a long time. In this case only the 
‘amount of heat produced is really equal 
to that calculated upon the combustion 
of the constituents of food. But also 
in this case variations are observed, 
xaused by change of temperature, mus- 
cular motion or other circumstances, so 
that only the middle figures correspond 
exactly to the theoretical value. 

Thus, if a well-nourished animal is 
starved the heat production remains 
unchanged from three to four days, the 
animal burning its stored-up materials 
and losing much of its weight; only 
then is it suddenly reduced to a lower 
amount. If now food is given again, 
heat production remains small, the 
weight increases, and then, three or 
four days later, the heat production in- 
creases and reaches its former amount. 

If a sufficiently nourished animal 
takes in all its food once a day, the 
heat production varies very regularly 
in the twenty-four hours. Two hours 
after the meal it begins to rise, comes 
to its maximum point between the fifth 
and seventh hour, falls suddenly be- 
tween the eleventh and twelfth hour. 
In the second half of the period the 
changes are small, the minimum point 
being usually in the twenty-third hour. 

Similar changes go on in the expira- 
tion of carbonie acid. But after the 
meal it rises much more rapidly, and 
therefore comes earlier to its maximum 
point. Thus the ratio between heat 
production and expiration of carbonic 
acid is not a constant. This is true not 
only in the daily period. The varia- 
tions are seen to be still greater when 
we compare different animals, or the 
same animal at different times and in 
different states of nutrition. 

By such researches we are enabled to 
examine more exactly what chemical 
changes are going on in the animal sys- 
tem. The materials afforded by food 
are all oxidized at last, and leave the 
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body in the form of carbonie acid and 
nitrogenous matter like urea. What in 
a longer, period is burnt in such a way, 
we can, with a certain degree of exact- 
ness, make out by chemical examina- 
tion of the constituents of food on the 
one hand, and of the excretions on the 
other. We can make up, in such a 
way, a balanee account for gain and 
loss of the animal, like the balance ac- 
count of a merchant. But such an 
account gives no exact knowledge, be- 
cause we have no means of completing 
it by taking an inventory. We are, as 
regards the living body, in the same 
position as a political economist, who 
knows the amount of goods imported 
into and exported out of a country, but 
does not know what has become of the 
goods stored up or used up in the coun- 
try itself. Therefore political econo- 
mists do not now regard the mere 
balance of trade as being so important 
as they formerly thought. 

Physiology, like all branches of sci- 
ence, begins with a mere description of 
processes observed. With the progress 
of our knowledge, reason tries to con- 
nect these processes one with another, 
and with those going on in lifeless na- 
ture. What we call understanding is 
nothing else than knowing such con- 
nections. Now in the case of bodily 
income and expenditure, it is easy to 
observe that all materials going out of 
the system are more oxidized than those 
taken in as food, and reason tells us 
that the combination of these food ma- 
terials with the oxygen inspired must 
be the source of animal heat. Hence, 
we have no doubt that the amount of 
heat produced must correspond to the 
amount of chemical processes going on 
during the same time. But these proc- 
esses we cannot observe directly ; we 
can only observe the final products car- 
bonic acids and others, when they leave 
the body. But by some of the proc- 
esses heat may be produced or absorbed 
without any visible change of the body 
as a whole, viz., by solution of solid 
matter, by splitting highly complex 
substances into more simple ones, by 
forming sugar out of starch or glycogen 
out of sugar. Considering this, we 
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need not wonder that for a long time it 
was impossible to answer the question 
whether there is any other source of 
heat production in animals besides 
oxidation. Only long continued calori- 
metric measurements have enabled me 
to fill up this gap. This done, I 
thought it possible to discover also 
something about these inner processes, 
by comparing, hour for hour, the heat 
production with the excretion of car- 
honic acid, and with the absorption of 
oxygen. 

If the ratio between the heat pro- 
duced and the carbonic acid expired 
changes, this cannot be explained oth- 
erwise than by the fact that different 
chemical substances are burned. Each 
substance, according to its chemical 
constitution, gives out, when oxidized, 
a certain amount of carbonic acid, and 
produces a certain amount of heat. 
But in the system it is a mixture of dif- 
ferent substances which come to be 
oxidized. This mixture changes, not 
only in animals differently nourished, 
but also in the same animal in different 
After a rich meal, 


periods of digestion. 
what comes into the circulation first 
must be that part of the food that is 
easily and rapidly digested and easily 
and rapidly absorbed. Such substances 


are the proteid matters. Later, the 
other constituents of the food, espe- 
cially fat, come to the tissues, where 
they are burned. Now fats, for the 
same amount of carbonic acid, produce 
far more heat than proteids ; so, during 
the first hours of digestion the afflux of 
oxidizable matter to the tissues being 
very great, both heat production and 
expiration of carbonic acid increase, 
but the latter in a far higher degree 
than the former. 

The animal body may be compared, 
as Professor Huxley so well says, to an 
eddy in a river, which may retain its 
shape for an indefinite length of time, 
though no one particle of the water 
remains in it for more than a brief 
period. But there is not only the dif- 
ference between the animal eddy and 

1 See also my address delivered to the general 


meeting of the German Association of Naturalists 
at Bremen, 1890, 
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the eddy of the river, viz., that the 
matter which flows into it has a differ- 
ent chemical composition from the 
matter which flows out of it, but in 
addition, matters which make up the 
eddy in a given time, change, if I may 
so say, their chemical value, combine 
with ‘or separate from each other, 
without any visible change of the 
whole system. 

The study of heat production is of 
the greatest value. No doubt, the 
study of the vital processes becomes 
more complicated when we take into 
account the invisible internal changes 
occurring in the body. But simplicity 
is not the highest aim in scientific in- 
quiries ; the highest possible exactness 
is that to which we must aspire. Hap- 
pily, the history of science shows that 
after trying several ways to solve com- 
plex problems, we find that one of 
them leads to a higher point of view, 
whence things appear in all their com- 
pleteness, simplicity and distinctness. 
Towards such a point of view my re- 
searches are but the first step. Let us 
hope that the united forces of many 
physiologists will shorten the time nec- 
essary for the completion of the work. 


From The Westminster Budget. 

BALMORAL STORIES OF THE ROYAL 

FAMILY. 

PRINCESS ALICE’s husband, the late 
Grand Duke of Hesse, was much liked 
at Balmoral. His frank and genial 
manner won all hearts. ‘*He was al- 
ways so nice!’ <A scarf-pin he gave to 
one of the servants was shown me; a 
pretty jewelled bit, with over thirty 
tiny pearls. He was generous to the 
gillies, who by no means have an easy 
time during the fishing and deer-stalk- 
ing seasons ; and he did not tell tales 
out of school. One day, when his party 
were returning from deer-stalking, they 
found that the coachman who had been 
in waiting at the appointed place had 
improved his leisure by imbibing vast 
quantities of whiskey, and was totally 
unfit to ride —in fact, tumbled off his 
horse as often as he was lifted on. 
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Thereupon he was stowed into the cart 
with the dead deer, and the Duke of 
Hesse sprang upon the horse and served 
as postilion. He conveyed the party 
in safety to the stables, and as he rode 
into the yard shouted out ‘‘ Take off !”’ 
which is the signal for. the hostlers 
given by the coachman. ‘“ Take off 
yourself !’’ was the reply, and great was 
the consternation when it was found to 
whom they had spoken so cavalierly. 
But, bless you! the duke didn’t mind 
it; and, what was still better, he did 
not betray the drunken coachman, who 
was sure in his own mind — when he 
came to that mind — that the next day 
would be that of his dismissal. 

It has often been interesting to me to 
observe the tone in which different mem- 
bers of the royal family are mentioned 
— atone indicative of their special char- 
acteristics. A lad of eighteen or there- 
abouts, a lad with an open sonsie 
Scotch face, talked enthusiastically to 
me of the Princess Louise (Mar- 
chioness of Lorne). ‘She is so bright 
and jolly to talk with!” says he, and, 
on the whole, thinks he likes her best. 
Others dwell on the goodness of the 
Princess Beatrice, who is to them a true 
child of Deeside, so much of her life 
has been spent there. The tenantry 
gave her a handsome four-in-hand when 
she married, of which gift ‘‘ she was 
very proud,” they will tell you. Ata 
suggestion that some people called her 
proud, an old cottager remonstrated. 
‘“*Na, na! her manner was different 
from the rest ; but she was brought up 
different — was with older folk mostly. 
The other children were taken by their 
governess or nurse to the cottages to 
give their own little gifts, and they 
played with the cottage children an 
hour every day. It was different with 
the Princess Beatrice. But she wasna 
proud. Na, na!” 

Of the sons, the Duke of Edinburgh 
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has passed the least time here since his 
boyhood. The Duke of Connaught is 
often here, and the Prince of Wales is 
looked upon as a son of the soil. I 
heard two cottagers talking over a story 
concerning the three one day. It 
sounded somewhat familiar to me. It 
may be an old story ; and it may be a 
manufactured one. ‘ But,’’ said the 
old dame, who had known them from 
childhood, and evidently still viewed 
them as a trio of extremely lively lads, 
“it was just what they would have 
liked.”’” The three had been fishing 
some distance from Balmoral, and were 
waiting at the appointed place for the 
wagouette to take them home. A boy 
with an empty machine came along, 
and, seeing them standing there, asked 
where they were going. 

** To Balmoral.” 

*¢ Would they ride with him ?”’ 

**Oh, yes ;” and they all got in. 

‘* And what may you do at Balmo- 
ral? ”? asked the boy of the Prince of 
Wales, who sat beside him, the whole 
three, it seems, being strangers to the 
lad. 

**] am the Prince of Wales.” 

** Ay ? and who may that chap be ?” 
indicating with his thumb over his 
shoulder the second son of her Majesty. 

** He is the Duke of Edinburgh.” 

*“ And tother one?” with another 
jerk of his thumb. 

**' The Duke of Connaught.” 

The boy wore an air of thought for 
some moments, then he spoke again. 

** Perhaps you'd like to know who I 
am ?”’ he said. 

The prince intimated that he would. 

‘Tam the Shah of Persia,’’ said the 
lad, not to be outdone in this assump- 
tion of titles. 

From internal evidence, I should 
judge that this story originated at or 
about the time of the visit of the shah 
of Persia and his suite to Balmoral. 





